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A GRATIFYING indication of prosperity in the 
trade lies in the fact that during the last 
few years of industrial reconstruction there have 
been very few failures, not- 
withstanding that no trade 
contains an element of 
greater financial uncer 
tainty than the decorator 
element. There are, to be sure, many decorators 
who have an established business and capital. 
Others have simply good will. They may pay 
promptly, they may not; they may observe the 


entitled to it. A credit association made up of 
the jobbers in the trade, would be beneficial to 
all hands. It would naturally be largely local in 
its operation; credits could be easily determined 
and the reliability or reputation of every small 
buyer be easily obtained through an interchange 
of experiences. It would be perfectly practical 
for the jobbers to get together on this movement, 
especially the jobbers who sell the small trade, 
and we commend such an association specifically 
for checking credits. 


The Need of a 
Credit Ass'n in the 
Upholstery Trade 


ordinary business ethics, but the chances are they 
do not. Hence, there is no trade or industry 
more in need of a special credit bureau than the 
upholstery industry, particularly where the job- 
ber deals with the small cabinetmaker or uphols- 
terer. These men. in many instances, are not 
rated in Bradstreet’s or Dunn’s. They have little 
capital, but they expect credit and are often 
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Re the concluding chapter of “Art in Indus- 
try” the report of an industrial art survey 
conducted by the National Society for Vocational 

Education and the State Educa- 


Design tional Department, we quote 
Registration the following: 
Recommended “One need in this complex 


situation is the enactment of a 
law that will protect designs from being copied 
or stolen. As a nation we find our designs and 
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ideas in the art industries, not by originating, but 
by copying. Such a practice checks progress and 
advancement in quality. It penalizes the pro- 
gressive and forward-looking manufacturer. A 
method of legal protection of designs that will be 
simple, inexpensive, and effective in operation is 
unquestionably a great need in the situation. A 
copyright law formulated by the Design Regis- 
tration League is shortly to be brought before 
Congress and it is to be hoped that it may present 
a solution of this very important question.” 


: aps month some of the upholstery buyers in 

New York were shown a patent frame made 
of wire like a lamp-shade frame, whereby the 
average woman could build 
her own window valance. 
The frame of the valance 
gives her the shape. All 
she has to do is cover it. 

It has always been an open question whether 
or not the upholstery department would benefit 
by this development of amateur talent. 

We think it would. 

For years, the embroidery departments of 
the big stores have encouraged the amateur em- 
broiderer; they have 
furnished her material 
and we doubt very 


Should U pholstery 
Departments Aid 
Amateur Talents? 
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purchase of the frames but to the purchase of 
materials. We doubt if this has interfered with 
the lamp business of the country. 

A woman who buys her own dress material 
and makes her own clothes or who has them made 
by mother or Aunt Mary or the neighborhood 
dressmaker, doesn’t by any manner of means kill 
the cloak and suit business. Her work only serves 
to qualify her to appreciate the work of others 
and she becomes actually a better customer for 
the store article and a larger consumer than if 
she had no interest in the subject. 

In every dry goods store you can buy dress 
materials with paper patterns to show you how 
to cut and make the garment. There is no reason 
why this same thing should not be done and done 
profitably in the upholstery department. 


A DEALER came in to see us recently and ob- 
served: “You have been making a very 
commendable effort to protect the trade against 
the waste of samples and it is a 
wonder the decorator and dealer 
has not viewed this subject from 
a purely selfish standpoint. I 
have been saving samples for the 
last twenty years, and 
now have a collection 
that is worth thou- 


Sample 
Collections 
Are Valuable 





much whether the ex- 
ercise of this talent on 
the part of the ama- 
teur embroiderer in- 
terfered in the slight- 
est degree with the 
sale of petit-point, 
gros-point or tapes- 
tries. On the contrary, 
the mere exercise of 
this talent shows a 
love of the beautiful 
and the. woman who 
works at it is all the 
more likely to appreci- 
ate professional work. 

Most of the com- 
mercial stores of the 
country, particularly 
the department stores, 
have established sec- 
tions where a woman 
is taught to trim lamp- 
shades and this has 
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O the many friends 

whose support has 
made the publication of 
“The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator” a 
labor of pleasure, we 
extend holiday greet- 
ings, wishing them all 
a Joyful Christmas and 


a Happy, Prosperous 
New Year. 
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sands of dollars. I 
have these samples 
mounted in books with 
pasters much the 
same as they mount 
stamps in albums. My 
collection goes back 
to weaves that are ob- 
solete today. While 
the other fellow has 
been collecting old 
pewter or old bottles, 
I have been busy ccl- 
lecting simply the 
things that have heen 
handed to me—- atid 
my manufacturer 
friends are simply 
fascinated by the col- 
lection.” : 
This man realized 
that a collection worth 
money and costing 
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TURN-OVER AND ITS RELATION TO MARK-UP 


HE average merchant, knowing that mark-up 

must have a very definite bearing on profit, 
might look upon mark-up as the paramount 
consideration in the handling of his stock. 

In a recent investigation undertaken by the 
College of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska it is claimed that mark-up is 
not so important a problem as is the ratio of turn- 
over per year. This conclusion is naturally based 
on the fact that repetition of turn-over multiplies 
mark-up and the small mark-up if turned often 
enough is superior in importance to a greater 
mark-up with low ratio of 
turn-over. 

The College lists six rea- 
sons why it is important to 
obtain turn-over, these six 
reasons being as follows: 

“First. Increasing the rate 
of stock turn-over is one 
means by which a manufac- 
turer gr a merchant may in- 
crease his sales of goods with- 
out a corresponding increase 
in expenses. A high turnover 
distributes the fixed expenses 
over a larger number of units, 
and thereby reduces the cost 
of handling each unit sold. 
So long as the fixed expenses 
and the profits on each unit sold remain the same, 
increasing the number of annual turnovers will 
make possible a greater net profit on the same 
capital invested in the business. 

“Tt has been found that an article like Uneeda 
Biscuit may turn over as many as fifty-two times 
a year, and a dollar invested in such goods might, 
therefore, earn the margin of profit fifty-two 
times. 

“Second. It is necessary to know what the 
annual turnover is, in order to know just what 


A high turn-over distrib- 
utes fixed expenses over 
a larger number of units 
and thereby reduces the 
cost of handling each 
unit sold, which means 
that a merchant can earn 
a satisfactory profit with 


a lower rate\of mark-up. 


margins to add to the cost price of the different 
commodities handled. 

“And the average net profit desired can be 
best determined in this way. The business man 
or merchant must know, and not guess, how 
many times he sells out completely the value of 
his stock in trade in a given period, and relate 
that number to the percentage of gross profits 
on each line handled in order to gain the general 
average of net profit desired. For example, if 
a stock of goods turns five times a_ year, 
and, assuming that each article in the stock turns 
with equal rapidity and with 
its proper percentage of total 
expenses added to its cost 
price, a net profit of 5 per cent 
could be earned by setting the 
selling price only a little over 
1 per cent above the cost price. 

“Tf the annual cost of do- 
ing business is 25 per cent of 
the total sales, the margin of 
gross profit, or the mark-up 
on the cost of individual ar- 
ticles, must be sufficient for all 
articles sold to average 25 per 
cent on their cost. Obviously, 
this does not mean that each 
commodity must bear a 25 
per cent margin or spread. 
The vital question for the business man is always 
how much profit the dollar invested can be made 
to earn in selling the article. 

“Third. In these days of public outcry 
against current prices a rapid turnover is an 
advantageous way to meet the high cost of oper- 
ating a business. 

“Fourth: Dividing or scattering the costs of 
doing business over many turns enables the mer- 
chant and business man to meet competition, 
whether of new or old firms. 
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“Fifth. Rapid movement and replacement 
of stock eliminate shelf-worn and out-of-date 
goods. Clean and up-to-date lines tend to make 
a favorable impression upon prospective cus- 
tomers. 

“Sixth. Manufacturers and merchants with 
relatively high turnovers, as compared with their 
competitors, derive the benefit of better relations 
with creditors. A continuous stream of cash 
coming in from the rapid turning of stock enables 
them to make more frequent and regular pay- 
ments to their business creditors. They are also 
in a better position to take advantage of all dis- 
counts, and to make their purchases more delib- 
erately and independently than they otherwise 
would be. 

“In reporting on how to calculate the rate of 
turnover four methods are given as follows: (1) 
Divide the total sales by the amount of the in- 
ventory at cost at the beginning of the period; 
(2) divide the total sales by the amount of the 
inventory at cost at the end of the year; (3) 
divide the total sales by the probable selling value 
of the goods on hand at the beginning of the year, 
and (4) divide the total sales by the selling value 
of the goods on hand at the last inventory. 

“*Recognized Methods of Finding True 
Turnover’ are listed as (1) Divide the amount 
of total sales by the average inventory of the 
stock on hand at retail prices, and (2) divide the 
total amount of goods sold, expressed in a figure 
showing what those goods cost, by the average 
inventory at cost prices. This latter method is 
the one used by the Bureau of Business Research 
of Harvard University and recommended by the 
Controllers’ Congress of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 

“Turnover in fifty-five Nebraska general 
stores, excluding Omaha and Lincoln, revealed 
turnovers of 0.89 up to 6.75 times a year. These 
stores in 1920 did a business condition of $2,985,- 
852, and in 1921, in the face of declining prices 
and a depressed condition of agriculture a total 
volume of $2,753,578. Stock of goods on hand 
January, 1921 amounted to $978,465, and in Jan- 
uary, 1922, $865,020. Total purchases of mer- 
chandise for the year 1920 were $2,815,581, and 
for 1921, $2,098,095. Average turnover in 192] 
was three times.” 

To get the true significance of these items, 
mark-up and turn-over, it is necessary to arrive 
at an understanding of what they mean. Mark- 
up, representing the difference between invoice 
cost and selling price is very readily understood. 


Turn-over, however, is a more involved term. 
Turn-over is not to be figured on gales but is the 
ratio of the cost value as shown by inventory to 
the cost of the goods sold; in other words, if the 
total sales for the year are $500,000 and the aver- 
age mark-up 40 per cent., $200,000 (40 per cent.) 
must be deducted from the year’s sales leaving 
a residue of $300,000. This residue divided 
by $50,000 as an average cost inventory shows a 
turn-over ratio of six times. 

In all percentage calculations of business 
turn-over, business profit, business cost, a very 
careful distinction must be drawn between the 
use of the terms and the relations they bear to 
the subject under discussion, Mark-up percen- 
tages must not be compared with profit percen- 
tage unless both are figured from the same 
source. 

That is, if mark-up is figured on prime com- 
modity cost it would be perfectly feasible to 
figure profit percentage in the same way, provided 
that overhead and all other costs of doing busi- 
ness are also figured from the cost basis. But, 


‘one cannot mix percentages of cost representing 


mark-up and percentages of selling price repre- 
senting profit and overhead, without the likeli- 
hood of confusion. Wherever discussions of 
percentages occur a clear understanding of what 
is meant can only be determined by investigating 
all of the figures which relate to the subject. 

As we have frequently stated in our columns, 
it is customary to figure percentages on retail 
merchandise as based on the selling price and 
where the percentage is quoted as a. profit per- 
centage the percentage refers to the selling price 
of which it is an integral part. 

But, we are well aware of the fact that the 
method of figuring profits on selling price, though 
the prevailing method in retail business, has not 
been generally adopted. We know of manufac- 
turers who prefer to base their overhead, profit 
and selling cost calculations on the prime cost of 
production. There are also wholesale houses 
which base their calculations on invoice cost and 
where this is the case, figures which relate to 
percentages based on selling price would have to 
be converted before a true comparison could be 
made. 

The figures in the examples explained by the 
College of Business Administration, University 
of Nebraska, as quoted above, are based on the 
selling price as has been customary in the exam- 
ples we have given in these columns for-a number 
of years. 
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The wall paper is hand painted and imported from China. 
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PREDOMINATES 
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COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE ACHIEVED WITHOUT 
SACRAFICE OF PLEASING ARRANGEMENT 
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An XVIII Century room exhibited at the Hudson-Fulton celebration and to become a permanent exhibit in the 
new American wing. 


THE DE FOREST GIFT TO THE MUSEUM OF ART 


GIFT to be regarded as of extreme impor- 

tance in a study of the development of 
American art in furniture and home furnishings 
is that lately made to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art by Robert W. de Forest, president of the 
Museum, and Mrs. de Forest. 

This gift is of a three-story building, to be 
devoted entirely to American art of the Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and early Republican periods. 
Plans have been pre- 
pared by Grosvenor 
Atterbury, and work is 
already begun. The 
new structure will be 
60 x 81 feet, and will 
stand by itself to form 
the north side of what 
will ultimately be a 
large courtyard of the 
Museum. It will be 
connected by a passage- 
way with the north end. 
of the Morgan wing. 

The rooms in this addition to the already 
crowded quarters of the Museum will be eighteen 
in number, and mostly of a small and domestic 
character. They will house material which the 
Museum already has collected, and when the 
exhibit is complete American art, of the periods 
designated above, from all sections of the 
country, will be displayed, thus giving a com- 
prehensive survey of the work of the early Amer- 


Facade of the old U. S 





. Assay Office. To be the 
south wall of the new wing. 


ican artists, architects and furniture craftsmen. 

The new American wing will be of particular 
value to those interested in fyxniture and home 
furnishings, because most of the material shown 
will be of a home decorative character. The 
founders of the American commonwealth, while 
men of refinement, and by no means indifferent 
to beauty, more or less neglected the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture, and expressed themselves 
artistically in the types 
of houses they con- 
structed and in their 
furniture. The early 
American craftsmen 
were in no way inferior 
to their European con- 
temporaries in a sense 
of line, proportion, and 
the proper limits of dec- 
oration. While they 
borrowed freely from 
designers abroad, they 
borrowed only the best, 
and adapted it successfully to meet their needs, 
and to express their own individuality. There- 


fore their work will always be an inspiration to 
American architects and craftsmen, who will be 
grateful to Mr. de Forest for making it possible 
for them to study the Metropolitan Museum’s 
remarkable collection of early American art, all 
under one roof, and suitably arranged. 

Twelve years ago the Museum authorities 
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began their quest for fine specimens. This re- 
sulted in the acquisition of fifteen rooms fairly 
representative of the various periods of American 
art along the Atlantic seaboard. These, together 
with the Bolles collection of American furniture, 
given by Mrs. Russell Sage, and the Palmer 
collection, will help to make the new wing com- 
plete. The plan at present is to divide the new 
wing into a series of 


of William Savery. Another Philadelphia room 
will be made up by assembling two door-ways and 
mantels decorated with composition ornament 
made by Robert Welford. 

Other rooms will be a large panelled cham- 
ber recently acquired in Oriole, Md., a room from 
a house in Pratt Street, Baltimore, in which will 
be shown some examples of Duncan Phyfe furni- 

ture, and a room from 





separate exhibits, each 
exhibit representing a 
period, or a display pe- 
culiar to some section 
of the country. 

Two seventeenth 
century rooms, with 
their intervening - hall- 
way, are to be con- 
structed. New Hamp- 
shire and the eighteenth 
century will be sug- 
gested by a tiny pan- 














“Marmion,” located 18 
miles from Fredericks- 
burg, Va. The archi- 
tectural treatment of 
this last room, which is 
from the home of 
George Lewis, nephew 
of George Washington, 
and the commander of 
his body-guard, is very 
elaborate and interest- 
ing. 

There will also be 

















elled room of unpainted 
pine. Rhode Island, 
of the same period, will 























a large ball-room from 
Gadsby’s Tavern at 
Alexandria, Va., erect- 











be recalled by a large 








room from Peacedale 
containing one long 














ed in 1793, and a room 
from Petersburg, Va., 
which is highly decor- 


























panelléd wall with flut- 
ed pilasters and a sim- 























ated with applied com- 
position ornament. 





























ple fireplace, and will 
provide a most appro- 


Throughout all 
these rooms examples 











priate setting for the 
furniture made by 
Rhode Island cabinet- 
makers. Other remind- 
ers of New England 
will be a delightful pine 
room, which was first 
exhibited at the Hud- 











from the Museum’s 
collections of furniture, 
silverware, glass, pot- 
tery, etc. will be dis- 









































son-Fulton Exposition, 











tributed, and examples 
which are not suitable 
to be included in any of 
these rooms will be 

















and two good-sized 


shown in the main ex- 
hibition galleries which 








rooms from Haverhill, 
Mass., whose chimney 
breasts, cornices, and 
wainscots filled with 
delicate detail are in the style of the great Salem 
builder, Samuel McIntire. 

The Middle States will be represented by 
several rooms, each of a different type of archi- 
tectural treatment. The earliest will be a room 
from the Hewlett house, Woodbury, L. I., and 
one from the Powell house, Philadelphia, which 
will be furnished with pieces from the workshop 


new American wing. 
Powell House, 


Details of rooms among fifteen to be exhibited in 
1, “Marmion,” 
Philadelphia; 3, Hewlett House, 
Woodbury, L. 1. 


will be in the center of 
each floor of the new 
building. 

When it is com- 
pleted the new building will be a veritable store- 
house of treasure for every American artist, 
architect and craftsman as well as manufacturers 
of Colonial furniture and furnishings desiring in 
their products correct lines and details. 


Virginia; 2, 


sigs S. Barrile Company, Inc., Boston, have 
moved to 51 Chardon Street. 
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VALUABLE INDUSTRIAL ART SURVEY. 
A MOST extraordinary book has come to hand, 
five hundred pages, prepared by Professor 
Charles R. Richards, being the report of an 
industrial art survey conducted under the aus- 
pices of the National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation and the Department of Education of the 
State of New York. (McMillan Co. $2.) 

For years, Design production, the Education 
of the designer, and the Source of design supply, 
have been subjects of vital interest in all the art 
trades and in April, 1919, $60,000 was supplied 
by the General Education Board for the purpose 
of conducting a general survey of the whole field. 
It has taken Prof. Richards and his associates 
nearly four years to 


Europe and this country. It analyzes the meth- 
ods of fifty-eight out of the two hundred and 
seventy-four industrial art schools that exist in 
this country ; it was impossible to visit them all. 
It covers the museums and other educa- 
tional institutions of all Europe. It covers the 
upholstery and dress silk, printed silks and ribbon 
trades, printed cottons, cretonnes, laces, wool and 
cotton tapestries, embroideries, figured pile fab- 
rics, carpets, rugs, as well as furniture wall 
paper, jewelry, lighting fixtures and architec- 
tural and ornamental builders’ hardware. It is a 
work that we can readily understand took four 
years to complete. The volume is a resumé of 
all activities tending towards the development of 





do this work. The Of the 274 art schools in the United States, 58 were selected whose methods and 


textile and costume 
trades are represent- 
ed, also jewelry, sil- 
verware, ceramics and 
printing, and the com- 
mittees include names 
of some of the mosi 
prominent men in the 
industries; Charles 
Cheney, Albert Bium, 
E. Irving Hanson, 
Felix Meyer, W. G. 
Burt, M. D. C. Craw- 
ford, Arthur Selig, 
J. Walter MacLaren, 
Thomas F. Gurry, W. 
G. McCullough, Sid- 
ney Blumenthal, T. 
P. Costello, William 
Sloane Coffin, A. J. 
Graffin, John Snow- 
den, ‘John P. Adams, 
Lachlan McLachlan, 
James Criswell, Ed- 
ward Nahon, Embury 
Palmer, V. F. vor 
Lossberg, Howard M. 
Heston, Walter Kan- 
tack, John C. Oswald, 
Stephen de Kosenko, 
T. S. Marshall, Henry 
Burn, Ray Greenleaf 
and as many more. 
The Survey cov- 
ers a study of the 
educational facilities 
and design markets of 


advantages were studied by personal representatives of the Survey. 
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design and designers and the trades owe a debt 
of gratitude to not only the organization that 
furnished $60,000 for the work, but to Professor 
Richards and his committee members, for the 
labor involved. 


HOW IS YOUR CREDIT? 

oe or eighteen jobbers of upholstery 

goods in New York City are thinking of 
forming an association for the furnishing of 
credits. Most of these jobbers deal principally 
with upholsterers, cabinet-makers and furniture 
people, and it may be that an association speci- 
fically devoted to this one line of business would 
be desirable; but there is already a very good 
credit association, a branch of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, called the Inter-Change 
Bureau, and already there are 35 or 40 uphols- 
tery and furniture firms, members of this local 
branch. 

To become a member, one first has to join 
the Credit Men’s Association. The dues are 
trivial and the actual cost of service also is trivial. 
The Bureau doesn’t pretend to cover the work 
of Bradstreet or Dun but simply records the 
experience of its members. 

When a man belongs to this association, he 
makes out on cards, a complete list of all of his 
customers. These names bear his own firm name 
at the top and go alphabetically behind the master 
card bearing the name of that customer. In like 


manner every member makes out cards and these 
cards, placed behind the master card, indicate 
what 


members of the Association have had 


business dealing with that particular customer. 

When an inquiry comes in, the inquiry is 
sent to each one of these members. Opinions are 
not asked for—simply experiences. He is asked 
to tell whether or not the customer discounts; 
whether slow or not; whether he settles by note; 
whether he pays notes when due; whether he 
makes unjust claims; takes unearned discounts; 
pays drafts; whether the account has to be put 
in the hands of an attorney; whether he carries 
out his contracts; or demands cancellations or 
postponements on delivery, etc. 

Every detail of the ledger record is given in 
these replies, even to the amount of business done 
with the customer; the amount now due; the 
amount past due; and how long past due. 

The Credit Men’s Association as a national 
organization numbers thousands upon thousands 
of members. The New York branch includes a 
highly important number of representative firms, 
jobbers, importers and wholesalers in home fur- 
nishing lines and covers dealers and decorators 
very thoroughly. 

Every member is entitled to 50 reports in the 
year, but besides these reports, he is given dupli- 
cates of all reports that are sent to the other 
members in his group, which includes arbitrarily 
upholstery goods, carpets and furniture. If he 
is interested only in upholstery goods, the dupli- 
cate reports on upholstery goods only go to him. 





DOBLIN & CO. ADDS NEW PLANT. 


Oe ADDITIONAL PLANT in Paterson has been 
acquired by Doblin & Co., selling through 
Samuel Rich, in order to take 











care of business expansion. Sam- 
uel Rich has arranged to be 
represented on the Coast by 
Bruno Loevy, Furniture Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco. 
J. H. Newman is showing the 
line in the South, and in Phila- 
delphia it is being handled by 
Henry Grabosky. Walter D. 
Scott is. calling on the trade in 
the Middle West, and Daniel 
Daly is taking care of the New 
York City trade. 


The interior store display in the store 
of the Gaines & Walrath Furniture 
Co., Oakland, Cal., which was award- 
ed a plaque donated by the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle in a contest held in 
Oakland and Berkley for the best 
furniture store interior. 
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QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


HE answers to the questions published in this 

series last month will be found below, and 
in the panel in the center of this page will be 
found fifteen new questions which will be 
answered next month. 

1. How long will the best Wilton wear? 

This question is impossible for anyone to 
answer, as the wearing qualities of floor coverings 


and so their manufacture is not worth while. 

5. Which rug wears the better, body Brussels 
or Axminster? 

Under normal and equal conditions a rug 
will wear according to the amount of wool con- 
tained in its surface. The answer to this question 
would therefore depend on the quality of the two 
types of rugs under consideration. 


are dependent upon the cir- 
cumstances under which they 


What is the best wearing material 
for upholstery coverings? 

What color is least apt to fade? 

What is ene furniture 


Which is the better construction, 
web bottom ar auto spring seat 


What is the correct way to drape 
French doors, French windows, 
and casement windows? 

How much should be allowed in 
cutting materials for finishing 
a curtain with an ordinary head- 
ing and a French heading? 


How can you tell an all-wool 


What are fibre rugs made from? 
Will they stand water in cleaning? 
How can one tell if a rug pattern 


Is printed linoleum made with a 


Why does linoleum have to be 
down 4 to 6 weeks before being 


How do you hang valances and 
side-drapes with a single rod? 


are used. r: 
2. Why does a 6 « 9 2. 
French Weave Wilton cost é. stuffed with? 
so much more in proportion 4. 
than a 9 « 12? obininenaions? 
The higher proportion- 5. 
ate cost of the smaller rug is 
due to the prevailing system 6. 
of labor charges. It requires 
a longer proportion of time 
to weave a small rug, and 7. 
therefore a higher rate of Jabric? 
compensation must be paid 
to the weavers who work on gg. 
them. If the same price per is stamped or woven? 
square foot was paid for 411. What is inlaid linoleum? 
weaving on all sizes, weavers 12. aot hacot 
of small sizes would not be 13. 
paid as well as those who posed 
work on large sizes. 14. 
3. Are the colors in a 
Wilton rug fast? 15. 


Colors are faster in varn- 
dyed rugs, such as Wiltons, 


How far apart should hooks be on 
a curtain? 


6. Are Scotch rugs made 
in America? 

Scotch rugs, which are 
really good ingrains, are 
made by several manufactur- 
ers in this country. 

7. Which is the better, 
tapestry Brussels or body 
Brussels? 

It depends entirely upon 
the quality. Tapestry Brus- 
sels is merely a_ tapestry; 
body Brussels is a Brussels, 
two names relating to the 
method of weaving and of 
dyeing ; but the tapestry car- 
ries less yarn than the aver- 
age Brussels, although a 
good tapestry might easily 
have more yarn than a cheap 
Brussels. The amount-rof 
wear depends upon the qual- 
ity of the material purchased. 

8. What is the difference 
between terry and velton 
cloth? 


Brussels and Axminsters than they are in printed 
yarn rugs, such as velvets and tapestries. 

4. Why don’t they make the best Wiltons 
seamless? 

Because of the construction of Wilton rugs, 
the large sizes could only be made seamless at a 
cost which would make them prohibitive in price 


There is no practical difference. 

9. Which will launder clean and wash better, 
Nottingham or filet net? 

Both materials, with the exception of hand 
made filet, are made on the same machine, and 
there should be no difference in the results ob- 
tained in laundering and washing. The delicate 
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structure of the pattern, however, has, of course, 
a bearing on the result. 

10. What are hand-blocked materials? 

This term related to a method of producing 
fabrics which are printed by hand with wooden 
blocks. 

11. What width materials can be split to 
advantage? 

Materials 50 inch and over. 

12. What is the size of couch covers? 

60 x 105 inches, excluding fringe. 

13. What is the difference between velvet 
and velours? 

The word “velours” is French for velvet. 
In this country, however, it designates a slightly 
heavier and longer pile material. 

14, What is the proper way to hang velours 
as curtains? 

Velours are usually hung with the pile run- 
ning downwards. To get greater depth of coler, 





however, they are hung with the pile running 
upwards. 

15. Should over-draperies be lined? 

Lining is always desirable, but sometimes, 
where the light does not affect the pattern, the 
lining is omitted for the sake of saving cost. 





A CALIFORNIA SCHOOL. 

A GREAT Educational Renaissance in the art of 

interior furnishing is conspicuously in evi- 
dence by the incorporation of the California 
School of Arts and Crafts. The school is not 
new. It was established in 1907 with a faculty 
of only three teachers; it now has twenty-four. 
Its directors are Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. 
Meyer, and under the new incorporation, it will 
be continued as a semi-public organization, not 
conducted for profit. 

The school deals in the study of Textile De- 
sign, Furniture and Interior Decoration, and 
degrees will be conferred with en- 
trance requirements the same as the 
universities of California. 

The courses qualify one as 
teacher, lecturer or practitioner, 
and on account of the school’s 
high standards a diploma will re- 
ceive the same recognition that is 
accorded diplomas from other Cali- 
fornia colleges. 

It is a significant fact that dur- 
ing the past years, this school at- 
tracted students from twenty-five 
different states as well as from 
England, Siam, Java, Siberia, Cen- 
tral America, Hawaii and _ the 
Philippine Islands. 

The school is divided into three 
departments—the School of Ap- 
plied Arts, the School of Fine Arts 
and the School of Education in 
Arts and Crafts. The first deals 
specifically with design and interior 
decoration, and leads to a B. A. 
degree. With the opening of the 
Spring term January 2, 1923, ad- 
vanced courses will be given. One 
will specialize in furniture design, 
another in textile design and a third 
in interior architecture and decora- 
tion. 


A dignified treatment of an American 
hallway. 
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19th, on the second floor of Billy the Oys- 
terman’s Restaurant. 

The officers nominated for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, Norman 
Findlay ; vice president, Thomas F. Gurry, 
Jr.; treasurer, Martin B. Fowler; secretary, 
Joseph A. Blankemeyer. Board of Gov- 
ernors, D. M. Fernandes, Harry B. Hall, 
Walter Rosenthal and Henry Jung. Mem- 
bership Committee, George B. Douglas, Jos- 
eph E, Cavanagh, James Munro, Henry 
Jung, Sam Ward, R. T. Montague, H. G. 
Meyer, James Kurnicki, Arthur Moebius, 
Kdward J. Burke. 

Following the election of officers a 
beefsteak dinner and smoker will be pro- 
vided by Billy the Oysterman. This part of 
the evening’s program will take place at 
7.30, the charge for the tickets being placed 
at $5.00. 








A handsome table cover in closely woven silk from the line 


of the Craftex Mills of the Henry Goldthorp Co. 


MORRIS BERNHARD CO. 
FLOOR SPACE. 

x ane Morris Bernhard Company have recently 
taken a long term lease for the premises they 
now occupy at 18 West 18th Street, and have 
also taken an additional floor containing 15,000 
square feet. This will give them a total of 45,000 
square feet of space, including dye-house, manu- 
facturing sections, stock rooms and sales rooms. 

The firm have for some time felt the need 
of additional space, particularly in their stock and 
sales departments, and also in the manufacturing 
department. The added space, which will be in 
their possession shortly, will enable them to ex- 
pand these departments, thus providing greater 
convenience for their customers in the handling 
of their business. 

In negotiating the lease on these enlarged 
premises the firm register their conviction that 
the district in which they are located will be an 
important upholstery center for many years to 
come, this conviction having also been endorsed 
by a number of important firms who have re- 
cently made arrangements to retain and improve 
their own locations in the district. 





DINNER AND BUSINESS MEETING OF 
UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION. 
_. annual business meeting of the Upholstery 

Association of America, Inc. and the election 
of officers is to take place at 6.30 on December 





BERBECKER & ROWLAND MFG. CO. 
REMOVES TO ANOTHER FLOOR. 


INCREASES ke: salesrooms of the Berbecker & Rowland 


Mfg. Co., at 15 East Twenty-sixth Street, 
where for a number of years they have occupied 
quarters on the twentieth floor, are to be removed 
to new quarters on the sixteenth floor of the same 
building shortly after January first. 

The new space is nearly double the size of 
the quarters now occupied and will relieve the 
crowding which the growth of their business has 
brought about in their present location. 

The new quarters will be attractively fitted 
up and with the increased space devoted to both 
display and stock, greater convenience- will be 
provided. 





NEW SHADE CLOTH PRICES. 


1 omer Kine & Sons, the Scotch Holland. manu- 
ufacturers, and Wm. O’Hanlon & Co., the 
manufacturers of corded and Florentine shad- 
ings, have revised their price lists. The new lists 
are net prices and figure out the same as formerly. 
Felix J. McCosker, the American agent for these 
firms, has sent out notices to the trade covering 
the subject, and these firms are no longer carry- 
ing a stock in New York, but are distributing 
through jobbers. 


A S WE go to press we are informed that H. O. 
Pierce is to represent the E. L. Mansure 
Co., on the Pacific Coast. ; 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


A’ THE annual meeting of the Retail Dry 
Goods Association of San Francisco held 
recently, William H. Cusick, vice-president and 
manager of the City of Paris Dry Goods Com- 
pany, was elected president. D. G. Davis, of the 
White House, another concern with drapery and 
decorative departments, was elected secretary. 
For years Mr. Cusick was in charge of the dec- 
orative department of the City of Paris Dry 
Goods Company and is well known in the trade. 

The Western Traffic Conference, recently or- 
ganized at San Francisco, is gathering data and 
will shortly present statistics to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to show that Western 
merchants are entitled to a reduction in express 
rates from the East. The officers of this new 
organization are A. T. White, of The Emporium, 
San Francisco, president; Harry Browning, of 
the Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles, 
and Harold N. Moore, Seattle, vice-presidents, 
and A. Kragle, of the Wisconsin Furniture Com- 
pany, San Francisco, secretary-treasurer. 

The Cooper, Coate & Casey Dry Goods Com- 
pany, of San Francisco and Los Angeles, has 
changed its name to that of the Milton G. Cooper 
Dry Goods Company. The. death of Mr. Coate 
and the retirement of Mr. Casey made the change 
in name advisable. 

The new retail store of the California Cur- 
tain Mills at 807 Market Street, San Francisco, 
supplanting the smaller establishment opened sev- 
eral months ago on Geary Street, is handling a 
wonderful volume of business under the direction 
of W. J. Greer. The location is in the very heart 
of the retail district, but the business being done 
is a surprise to the management. In addition to 
handling curtains of all styles a decorative de- 
partment is maintained on the mezzanine floor and 
a stock of floor lamps, shades and overstuffed 
furniture is also carried. Much of the furniture 
is made in the local factory of this concern. 

The Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Company 
plans to move to its new building én Mission 
Street, San Francisco, about the middle of De- 
cember. The drapery department, operated 
under the direction of E. W. Cumberland, will 
be given much more space than is now available. 

Jules Levy & Bro., now located at 733 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, where a specialty is 
made of laces, will move to Fremont and Mission 
Streets as soon as a building can be erected for 
their requirements. 





Having completed a trip through the Pacific 
Coast territory, R. Stein, of R. Stein & Co., San 
Francisco, has left on a buying trip to New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. The opening of a 
branch office in this territory is under considera- 
tion. 

David Upright, of the Los Angeles branch of 
Caro & Upright, whose headquarters are at. San 
Francisco, is visiting the Eastern markets. 

John Quinn, well known in Pacific Coast 
decorative circles, has announced that he is now 
associated with W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco. 

D. E. Newell, buyer of brocades and fine 
furniture for S. & G. Gump & Co., San Francisco, 
has returned from an European buying trip. The 
staff of this concern has been augmented of late 
by the addition of S. L. Peets, formerly of the 
firm of Babcock & Peets, Portland, Ore. 

Several interesting decorative shops have 
been opened in a new building at 465 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, among these being the 
Stern ‘Studio, interior decoration; Muriel Robin- 
son, exclusive art furnishings, lamps and shades ; 
the Java Batik Shop, and the Jean and Ruby Fox 
Gift Shop. 

Stowell’s Art and Gift Shop has been opened 
at 727 Sutter Street, San Francisco. The stock 
includes a collection of antiques. 

The Tom Nom Company has opened a store 
at 433 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, where a 
specialty is made of fine Chinese rugs. In addi- 
tion to the lines in stock, rugs are made to order. 

O’Hara & Livermore, who conduct a splen- 
did studio on Sutter Street, San Francisco, re- 
cently made a display of decorative embroideries 
from the Waldoogel Studio of Monterey that 
attracted much attention. 

Maurice M. Berger, a rug importer of New 
York, was a visitor at San Francisco early in 
November on his way to Tientsin, China, to make 
purchases and to establish a factory for the firm 
of Pattison, Wheeler & Berger, of which he is a 
member. Owing to disturbed conditions in Tur- 
key and Persia importations from those countries 
have virtually ceased, he said, and the world is 
turning to China for fine floor coverings. 

The decorative studio opened at 5914 College 
Avenue, Berkeley, Cal., a short time ago by 
Frank Kovacs, has proved too small and a move 
has been made to larger quarters at 6015 College 
avenue. 


The Peck & Hills Furniture Company has 
secured property at Los Angeles and will erect a 
(Continued on page 94.) 























MANTEL AND MIRROR OF THE ADAM PERIOD USED 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH CHINESE WALL COVERINGS 


Decorations by Miss Gheen, Inc. for William Fahnestock 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 




















TYPICAL FRENCH, SPANISH AND ITALIAN VELOURS 


The example in the upper left hand corner is modern, executed in France in 1913. Below it is another French 
piece but of the XVIII Century. The top example to the right is XVI Century Spanish and below an 
Italian XV Century piece. 
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THE VOGUE FOR PILE FABRICS 


HE present extensive vogue for pile fabrics 
- is remarkable only as it shows a continuation 
of the favor in which pile fabrics have been held 
since the earliest times. It is believed by some 
that the first attempts to produce a wooly-faced 
cloth were prompted by a desire to substitute for 
fur, which with advancing civilization could be 
procured only in dim- 
inishing quantities and 
at high cost. 
Whether the ori- 
gin is to be attributed 
to Persia, China or 
the Orient it would be 
impossible to say, but 
in any case its intro- 
duction into Europe 





describe all the varieties of pile fabrics under 
whatever name they may be known, nor to give 
a survey of the historic significance of the various 
patterns. Information of this sort may be found 
in volumes devoted to fabric types and in histories 

of design. 
To explain the construction of velours one 
must first of all com- 








prehend that the fab- 
ric is composed of 
three distinct parts— 
the warp, the weft, 
and the pile; the warp 
and weft by them- 
selves compose the 
- | background or body 
a of the fabric. The 








is credited to the 
Fourteenth Century, 
and records show that 
a material known as veloux was a recognized 
fabric at the court of Louis XIII. 


In time the word veloux, which probably 
came from velue (shaggy)- became known as 
velours (velvet), under which name it is best 
known in France today. We make, in this 
country, a little finer 
distinction bet ween 
the various types of 
pile fabrics by using 
the term velvet for 
the shortest pile, vel- 
ours for a slightly 
longer pile, and plush 
for the longest. In 
Europe such distinc- 
tions are rare. 

Distinctions of 
nomenclature are not, 
however, as import- 
ant as distinctions be- 
tween types, and in 
order that the differ- 
ences between types 
may be definitely ex- 
plained, we have reproduced herewith a number 
of illustrations of both ancient and modern pieces 
together with a simple description of the technical 
processes by which the various types are pro- 
duced. 

It would not be possible in a brief article to 


Illustrating the process of cutting velour pile with a 
“truvet” in the days of the hand loom. 





An Italian velour of the XV Century. 


pile, usually of a dif- 
ferent material, is an 
extra warp which is 
manipulated in the weaving so that it is bound 
into the woof of the back. 


In the old hand-loom days the pile warp was 
made to pass over wooden or metal rods grooved 
on one side and this side was kept uppermost as 
the rods were passed into the fabric. The pur- 
pose of the rod was 
to compel the forming 
of the loop as the pile 
warp was raised and 
then, after the pas- 
sage of the rod, low- 
ered and bound in 
by the weft thread. 
When two or three 
rods had been woven 
in, a knife, called the 
truvet, was passed 
along the groove, sev- 
ering the pile loops 
into upstanding tufts 
and freeing the rod 
for further use, and 
this method, primitive 
though it may appear, 
and slow of production is used today for cere- 
monial robes of the highest quality for kings, 
princes, peers and prelates. 

This was the method employed for the 
weaving of plain velvets or velours, the grooved 
rod in time being replaced by a wire, the end of 
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which was sharpened into a knife so that the 
loops were cut by withdrawal of the wires the 
operation no longer being manual but mechanical. 

Early in the development of this beautiful 
fabric, as is shown by examples of Italian and 
Spanish workmanship, it was discovered that the 
appearance could be further enhanced by leaving 
parts of the pile in loops and other parts severed, 
this being accomplished sometimes literally by 
carving (ciselé) or by 
pressing the nap flat in 
places by means of re- 
lieved rollers, shearing 
the upstanding pile and 





A section of pile fabric showing looping wires and knife 


dye in each case affecting only its own part of 
the design and leaving the balance unchanged. 
Some remarkable two color effects have been 
produced in this way. 

A system of topping or top dyeing also is 
employed together with subsequent processes of 
embossing, shearing and steaming, color effects 
thus being produced in patterns that are .as 
sh: rply defined as if they had been stencilled. 

Considered merely 
as a mechanical prod- 
uct, velours represents 
one of the most inter- 
esting manipulations of 


then raising the de- cutting. Cutting in modern processes is accomplished the weaving loom, and 


pressed loops by steam- 
ing. Ciselé velours of 
the historic types were literally sculptured fab- 
rics and it was possible by this process to produce 
piles of varying heighth according to the de- 
mands of the pattern. By the embossing and 
shearing process it is also possible to produce 
varying heighths although it is not commercially 
profitable to manipulate the process beyond the 
point necessary to produce a satisfactory decora- 
tive effect within reasonable price limits. 
Modern meth- 
ods of weaving 
have advanced 
the construction 
of the simpler 
types of velours 
by weaving two 
fabrics face to 
face, at the same 
time, on a single 
loom. This double 
fabric is held to- 
gether by the pile 
threads which run 
from background 
to background of 


by the withdrawal of the wire which has a knife raised 
at one end. 





as a textile, whether 
composed of wool, mo- 
hair, silk, cotton or linen, there is, perhaps, no 
fabric with a more illustrious history or which 
possesses greater versatility for present day use. 





FREE COURSE IN DECORATION. 
‘Bey wong January 2, 1923, the New York 
School of Industrial Arts will open a course 
in Interior Decoration consisting of lectures 
under the direction of H. Francis Winter, Direc- 
tor of the New 
York Professional 
School of Interior 
Decoration. Mr. 
Winter will be 
assisted by expert 
designers as _in- 
structors. The 
term program 
consists of the 
drawing of repre- 
wgnk” ' sentative Ameri- 
yh ae . can interiors of 
the Colonial era, 
together with lec- 
tures upon the 
source and influ- 





the two fabrics. 
The separation of 
these pile threads 
by the splitting knife gives two distinct fabrics as 
perfect as though they had been woven separately. 

The manipulation of the jacquard is also 
employed for the production of figured materials 
both with and without the further application of 
embossing rollers and in the combining of silk 
and cotton pile warps through jacquard manipu- 
lation, a fabric is produced that can be dyed one 
color for silk and another color for cotton, the 


French sculptured velours of the XVIII Catan: 


ence of ornament, 
color, decorative 
schemes, and furnishings, and other details in- 
herently American in the spirit of the: current 
era, There will also be lectures giving a general 
survey of those European periods which influ- 
enced the evolution of American styles. The 
course is free and will be given evenings to make 
it available to those employed during the day. 
Registration should be made during the week 
previous to the opening, between 7 and 9.30 P.M. 
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CREATING A STORE WITHIN A STORE 


HE department store considered in terms of 
trade pnraseology is undergoing somewhat of 
a reorganization. 

From the first department store having one 
or two related lines there came about both ver- 
tical and horizontal expansion which encompassed 
practically every known commodity that could 
be included in the general merchandising scheme. 
As the units in turn, became expanded to include 
related commodities, the original enterprise un- 
derwent still further expansion, but at the same 
time frequently suffered by amputation. 

Exclusive enterprises; furniture stores, car- 
pet stores, drapery stores, not to mention silk 
shops, gift shops, novelty shops, dressmaking and 
millinery establishments, swept into a larger area 
of success by the current created by the larger 
store, grew and expanded in their own right 
under the very shadow of the store which had 
been created to make unnecessary their existence. 
Other specialty shops have been successfully pro- 
moted by reason of the fact that their mefhods 
are generally different from the methods in vogue 
in the realm of department store merchandising. 

At the present time when change is the order 
of the day and unrest is prevalent industrially as 
well as commercially, it is no wonder that 
thoughts of reorganization, plans for remodelling 
and improvements are disturbing the naturally 
settled atmosphere of department store life. 

We have been advised of the proposed re- 
alignments of departmental interests and buyers 
have frankly discussed with us their views with 
regard to the effect that possible changes may 
create in connection with the handling of interior 
furnishings as a departmental store interest. 

We have always contended that interior fur- 
nishings; furniture, carpets, upholstery goods, 
lace curtains, draperies, were not literally dry 
goods merchandise and could not be handled on 


tic same basis and from the same merchandising 
viewpoint as could be applied to dress goods, 
hosiery, gloves and other accessories of feminine 
apparel. 

Our contention has never been accepted by 
the strictly dry goods merchandising heads, for 
we have constantly been advised that no distinc- 
tion was made between the departments repre- 
sented by the upholstery buyer and departments 
represented by buyers of feminine apparel. 

The art of interior furnishings was treated 
as a non-existent factor, without bearing on mer- 
chandising policies and plans, and this determina- 
tion once registered was as unchangeable as were 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

Here and there perhaps by sheer personal 
force an individual of dominating ability can defy 
tradition and create a store within a store where 
a different atmosphere prevails and a different 
merchandising method is permitted, but such 
instances are by no means numerous. 

It has required tact of a rare kind to smooth 
out inter-departmental controversies which arose 
from the desire for departmental expansion. 
There are always certain kinds of stock which in 
the department store it is difficult to definitely 
designate as legitimately the stock belonging to 
either one or the other of two related but differ- 
ent departments when carried on under different 
supervision. 

As departments spread out horizontally it is 
easy to claim a relationship between the main 
department and some inconsequential unit, not 
directly in competition with some other depart- 
ment in the house, but when these units in them- 
selves undergo expansion and become separated 
they in turn attempt to draw trade to themselves 
by expanding in related directions and their 
expansion comes into conflict with older, broader 
departments which claim original jurisdiction. 
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The department of interior decorating is 
usually created by an assembling department, 
sometimes under the jurisdiction of an upholstery 
buyer or a furniture buyer, and when this depart- 
ment grows to a point where it is split off from 
the parent department and placed under a sep- 
arate head conflict occurs. 

As a separate entity the interior decoration 
department assembles rugs, furniture, upholstery 
goods, draperies, lace curtains, bric-a-brac, pic- 
tures, lighting fixtures. Inasmuch as all of these 
things are handled in the store by departments in 
themselves devoted to one or more of these com- 
modities it has not always been easy to reconcile 
claims for superior jurisdiction and the advan- 
tages of unit buying have been thrashed and re- 
thrashed again and again in executive session. 

It has been always contended by the contract 
decorator that his main value to his clients was 
one of service and that to hold the good will of 
an established clientele his advice must rise 
superior to the limitations of “stock.” 

In this contention undoubtedly there is a 
degree of sound business sense that deserves rec- 
ognition and consideration. 

More recently in one of the important East- 
ern stores the thought has been put forward that 
not alone in contract decoration where the per- 
sonality of the salesman is a dominating factor 
but in the store itself there is room for a distinct 
department which shall assemble merchandise as 
a decorator does; related furnishings drawn from 
the furniture, upholstery and other departments 
handling furnishings for the home. 

Such an idea seems to be eminently desirable 
and under proper auspices would serve a very 
useful purpose in short-cutting the effort the shop- 
per must put forward in the purchasing of related 
but widely scattered home furnishing essentials. 

In smaller stores it might be possible to go 
a step farther and create a similar department 
for the handling of related merchandise of this 
sort on a merchandising basis. It would depend 
very largely on the character of the stock chosen 
for such a department, the location of the depart- 
ment and the degree of cooperation or tacit assent 
which could be brought about on the part of de- 
partment heads whose stocks would necessarily 
be related to the department in question. 

It is logical that changes such as we here 
mention as being under contemplation by certain 
stores would have a reasonable chance for success 
under proper circumstances. 

Any plan which adds to the convenience of 


customers creates friends for the store, and if 
interior furnishings are assembled for sale in 
either of the ways we have mentioned, patronage 
can be gauged by the character of the depart- 
ments established. 

Before launching them, however, possible 
inter-departmental controversies should be 
smoothed away, relationships defined, policies 
established, then with executive support, coopera- 
tion and able management there is every reason- 
able chance for success. 





CONVENTION OF BEDDING MFGRS. 
Vue bedding manufacturers, members of the 

National Association of Bedding Manufac- 
turers, representing 300 firms from all over the 
United States, will hold a convention in Chicago, 
January 16, 17 and 18. 

It will be a Supply Market and Exhibit for 
firms supplying materials for bedding manufac- 
turers. Forty-four of the fifty-three booths 
available for the material men have already been 
reserved. 

The headquarters of the Association is at 440 
South Dearborn Street, S. J. Mills, secretary. 





ART GALLERIES FOR GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION. 
Epes the management of Irwin S. Barrie and 
W. Frank Purdy, an association of business 
men, artists and sculptors will open galleries in 
the Grand Central Station. No one wili benefit 
from any sales made in these galleries save the 
artist, as the movement is designed primarily to 
create an economical, direct method of distribu- 
tion between artists and the public. 





INCREASE FACILITIES FOR ADDED 
LINES. 

F lente is made by the Crown Nov- 
elty Works that they have added a number 

of new items to their extensive lines of weighted 

tapes and braids, and that in order to take care 

of their greatly increased business, they have 

been compelled to make substantial additions to 

their facilities. 





TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF A 
GREAT MERCHANT. 
W° OFFER TRIBUTE to the memory of John 
Wanamaker, who died in Philadelphia on 
December 13th. His life’s work was character- 
ized by his own analysis of his success: “Think- 
ing, Trying, Toiling and Trusting in God.” 





$1 





WALL PAPER AND 


HERE is a class of men and women who can 

do a great deal to help the wall paper trade. 
It is composed of the interior decorators in the 
small towns throughout the country. This is a 
rapidly growing class, and the wall paper dealers 
in every locality should make conscious effort to 
obtain its good will and patronage. 

In the small towns, the interior decorator, if 
he or she is any good at all, becomes an arbiter 
of taste. If prejudiced against walls covered 
with wall paper, and partial to plain, flat painted 
surfaces, this individual’s influence will be felt 
by the retailer 
in an unpleas- 
ant manner. If, 
on the other 
hand, the dec- 
orator can be 
made a strong 
advocate of pa- 
pered walls — 
can be made to 
preach their 
beauty and rec- 
ommend the 
use of wall pa- 
per, the sales 
of paper. will 
rise, because. 
a great many 
people, relying 
on the decora- 
tor’s advice and example, even though they do not 
employ the decorator, will turn-to wall paper as 
the best decorative wall covering. 

For some years a great many decorators have 
not been favorably inclined toward wall paper. 
This unfortunate state of affairs was brought 
about by two causes: the first cause was a result 
of the publicity given to the ideas of certain 
women decorators who preferred to obtain life 
and color for the rooms they decorated by the 
use of figured curtains and hangings, and useless 
odds and ends of decoration which brought about 


Ly, - 





ALL PAPER 


1DS SO MUCH YET cosTSs’§ 





Wall paper booth at the National Hotel Exposition, New York. Patterns 
displayed were from the lines of manufacturers participating in the Wall 
Paper Publicity Campaign. 


THE DECORATORS 


a senseless vogue for painted walls. The second 
idea was based on the practices of the misguided 
retailers, who believed that a low price in wall 
paper was more essential than quality, and ‘in 
consequence stocked few papers of artistic value. 
Fortunately, the day of these ideas has 
passed. Decorators are beginning to realize the 
beauty of wall paper, and retailers have come to 
know that in the final analysis only quality counts. 
And the wall paper manufacturers are aiding 
wall paper’s appeal to persons of taste by manu- 
facturing papers which are first-rate in beauty of 
design and at- 
tractiveness of 
coloring. 

Our advice 
to. wall paper 
retailers is: get 
after your lo- 
cal decorator; 
show him or 
her that you 
have papers of 
quality for 
every conceiv- 
able use; and 

“force him or 
her to become 
a friend of wall 
paper rather 
than an advo- 
cate of paint. 

The result will be a growing interest in wall 
paper in every home in the community and in 
general publicity, the good will of the decorator 
will be found to out-value any amount of ordinary 
advertising. 


— after the first of the year, the Mai- 
brunn Co., Inc., New York, makers of fine 
silk lamp shades, will remove to 44 and 46 East 
25th Street. The new quarters contain much 
larger floor space and many added facilities over 
the old location. 
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A WORTH-WHILE BOOK. 


Se Seng Book for Furniture Salesmen is a 
small pocket volume published by the Seng 
Company, Chicago, manufacturers of mechanical 
devices and steel stampings for furniture makers. 
This little volume is primarily a memorandum 
book, and a handy sales record book; but in it, 
filling out the bottoms of the pages, is a wealth 
of information for the furniture salesman. For 
example, practically all of the more common 
furniture periods are described, and illustrated by 
line cuts which show not only a complete piece of 
furniture peculiar to each period, but details 
showing typical design characteristics. Different 
kinds of woods used in furniture making are 
described, and in the back of the book there is a 
midget encyclopedia of furniture terms. Any 
furniture salesman who has not received a copy 
of the Seng book should write to the Seng Com- 
pany for one. 





A NEW SILK AND COTTON FABRIC. 
é ps Craftex Mills of the Henry Goldthorp 
Company, Inc., are showing a new cotton and 
silk upholstery fabric which has many of the 


characteristics of mohair and velour. They are 
marketing it under the name of “Melour.” It is 
being shown in two-tone effects in the back- 
ground, with a medallion for a centerpiece. It is 
being used largely for chair coverings, 





CIRCULAR ON LAMP SHADE 
APPLIANCES. 
oo of lamp shades and dealers 

who render a service to the individual 
makers of shades, will be interested in the pro- 
fusely illustrated circular issued by J. B. Timber- 
lake & Sons. In it are set forth many different 
designs in lamp shade frames, candle shields, 
boudoir doll lamp frames, telephone doll cover 
frames, and other supplies including adapters for 
pottery and vases and candlesticks, with which 
these articles may be converted into electric 
lamps. 





S. WHITE will open up in Miami, Fla. on 

* January lst a complete interior decorating 
establishment catering to the fine tourist trade. 
For the purpose, he would like to receive corres- 
pondence from wholesale houses together with 
such samples and literature as they can provide. 


To the left is a reproduction of a French Colonial paper; to the right, a Gothic pattern adapted from an 
early English-Gothic paper found on the walls of a house in Salem. Both of these papers were manufac- 


tured by M. H. Birge & Sons Co. and used in Mr. Collings’ home. 


See text on opposite pag °. 
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“Motifs of papers from the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. for Mr. Collings’ home. See text below. 


WALL PAPERS IN DECORATOR’S HOME. 
r our reference last month to the house re- 
cently built and furnished by Mr. Collings of 


Collings & Collings, we 
referred to the preponder- 
ance of wall papers used. 
The walls of every room 
in the house were covered 
with wall paper, many ex- 
amples of which are of 
historic interest, and we 
are enabled in this issue to 
illustrate them. 

The Creole pattern of 
the Louis XIV period is a 
Birge pattern reproduced 
from one of the first 
French hand prints im- 
ported. The original was 
found in an old Louisiana 
mansion where it had 
probably been hung prior 
to the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803. The purity of the 
design and the excellence 
of the printing establishes 
it as the work of one of 
the masters of what may 
be truthfully termed the 
golden age of wall paper 
design. 

The Gothic pattern is 
a modern adaptation of an 
early English-Gothic pa- 
per, also by Birge, and 
reproduced from an old 
example found on _ the 
walls of a house in Salem. 

The French Colonial 
paper is particularly in- 
teresting. The one here 




















Creole pattern of the Louis XIV period by 
M. H. Birge & Sons Co. One of the papers 
used in the home of Mr. Collings. 


shown gives a very accurate picture of the 
Chateau Chenonceaux adapted by Birge from a 
French hand print. The colorings are two shades 


of gray against a white 
and deep cream _back- 
ground. 

Other interesting pa 
pers were supplied by the 
W.H. S. Lloyd Co. (See 
illustration top of page.) 


WALL PAPER GUILD 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

HE Wall Paper Guild 

has prepared a series 
of 30 layouts and adver- 
tisements for their mem- 
bers. These are furnished 
either as electrotypes or 
as mats for newspaper 
use, and are in sizes rang- 
ing from 8 inches single 
column to 8 inches triple 
column. They are excel- 
lently planned; the illus- 
trations are good; and the 
wording consists of good 
sales talk for wall paper. 

Requests for these 
should be addressed to 
the headquarters of the 
Wall Paper Guild, 468 
Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 


HE N ational Retail 
Furniture Association 
of the United States will 
hold its annual conventi. n 
in Grand Rapids during 
the first week in January. 
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A BUSINESS DEVELOPED ALONG 
ORIGINAL LINES. 
Spee up a business is a great proposition, 
especially building up a retail business, but 
out in Los Angeles, Barker Bros. have built up a 
big business along many original lines of thought. 
Today they are doing a business of $12,000,000 a 
year. They employ 1,400 people; they have 117 
delivery trucks; and all on home furnishings. 
There is no firm in the country that has greater 
respect in the trade than Barker Bros. and yet 
there is no firm in the country that is more un- 
conventional in their dealings. They do a strictly 
retail business and a high class business; yet they 
have a second-hand shop in the basement. 

In the first place, they district the territory 
around Los Angeles, and have 18 or 20 men who 
watch the people move in and out of the houses. 
They get acquainted with these people. A family 
moving from a poor neighborhood into a good 
neighborhood naturally needs a different kind of 
furniture and furnishings. And it is up to these 
district salesmen to create the demand. If they 
induce a prospect to call at Barker Bros., if it is 
only to inquire the price of a thing, they get a 
bonus in addition to their regular salary. The 
firm gives them credit for getting a customer 
into the store, whether that customer buys or not. 
They cultivate the prospect when the thought of 
furnishing is in the mind—at moving time; but 
then Barker Bros. discovered frequently that 
before moving time, some people did their re- 
furnishing so they constituted a scheme for dis- 
covering when people were moving. They opened 
a free rental bureau, co-operating with innumer- 
able real estate men, card-indexing by location 
and price every available piece of real estate for 
miles around. They didn’t accept any commis- 
sions or remuneration of any kind. They simply 
gave service, but it enabled them to get in touch 
with people who were thinking of moving, 
whether to rent a home or buy. 

Then, one day arose the problem of the 
woman who said: “Yes, I would like a new dining 
room suite but what am I going to do with my 
old suite? I would like new furniture, but I do 
not propose to give this furniture away!” So 
the firm decided that they would take old furni- 
ture as a credit for a little above what second- 
hand furniture brings at auction or in the second- 
hand store. They then clean it and display it 
properly in the basement, in the belief that there 
are plenty of poorer people who would be glad 
to get it, especially if it came out of a neat, sani- 


tary store. And sure enough, the second-hand 
furniture that came into their place went out of 
it in quick order and by this system they increased 
the sale of new furniture. 

The firm got away from the conventional in 
more ways than one. They realized the great 
value of Good Will. The average retail firm has 
a man at the door, perhaps, or a man at the 
elevator who receives the customer with cordial- 
ity. Barker Bros. go further. They not only 
have their district men making acquaintances 
among people moving in and moving ouf but they 
have a department which watches births and 
marriages, and follows every event. 

When a baby arrives, the firm writes a letter 
of congratulation saying that they have a silver 
cup for the baby. The mother will bring the 
young hopeful down to the store, and the baby 
gets the cup. It has cost money but it is an 
investment, and you can wager that that mother 
becomes a permanent customer of that store. Of 
course, the thing is done very nicely and tactfully 
in a way that can never possibly offend. 

Barker Bros. may be said to have a business 
developed and conducted along human rather 
than conventional lines. 





THE BUFFALO SATURN CLUB. 
A VERY interesting club has recently been built 

and ‘furnished in Buffalo, the Saturn Club. 
In reality, it is a group of connecting buildings 
which ramble around a court. The entire archi- 
tectural scheme is carried out in the spirit of Sir 
Christopher Wren and the furnishings are carried 
out by several Buffalo firms. 

Mr. Kurtz and Mr. Cochrane, both members 
of the Club and members of the Johnston-Kurtz 
Co. supervised the interior. The firm of Adam, 
Meldrum & Anderson supplied the carpets, and 
the draperies came from the Lyman T. Coppins 
Co. who drew liberally from the stock of Stroh- 
heim & Romann, which contributed much to the 
charm of color and line, and created warmth and 
cordiality in the atmosphere of the Club. The 
same firm also did the painting and wall treat- 
ments. The furniture shows a conspicuous adop- 
tion of Orsenigo pieces. They are all through the 
building. 

As an example of good period work, the 
Saturn Club is to be commended, carrying out 
as it does the architectural spirit of Henry VIII 
and the Tudor period. 

In the near future we hope to publish illus- 
trations of several of the interiors. 




















HANGING OF COTTON, HAND-PAINTED INDIAN UNDER 
CHINESE INFLUENCE, XVII-XVIII CENTURIES 


An exceedingly characterful design reproduced from “Calico Painting and Printing in the East Indies in the 
17th-18th Centuries,” by Geo. P. Baker. A review of this book appears on page 92. 
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THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE AT JOUY 


Printed under the direction of Paul Christopher Oberkampf after a design by J. B. Huet, prior to 1784. It 
has been said that Oberkampf’s portrait appears in some of the scenes. See description on page 87. Repro- 
duced from “Manufacture de Jouy” by Henri Clouzot. 
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Example of French wood block printing about 1780. 


THE STOR? oF 


CRETONWNE 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


ARTICLE V (Continued)—Painted or Printed Cotton, Linen, Wool and Silk 


Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


N THE edict of October, 1726, which was the 
most complete and the most severe of any 
applied to the question, the penalty of death was 
three times inscribed; but there was always a 
way found by those in power to circumvent the 
law for the same chronicler states that in 1750, 
in spite of the seizures and destruction by burn- 
ing, there was no apparent lack of contraband 
fabrics, either imported or printed in France. 

This little war lasted sixty-three years, the 
fashion becoming all the stronger. In 1759 the 
ministry authorized their manufacture. Factories 
opened up over all France, and the taste for these 
fabrics entered so strongly into the customs of 
the people that it prevailed even when the prohi- 
bition was removed. 

In 1789 there were more than one hundred 
factories in the kingdom. 

The best known and perhaps the only one 
which lives in the history of the fashions of the 
time, is that of Jouy. It has bequeathed its name 
to the printed linens (Toile de Jouy). But it was 
not the oldest by considerable. Without speak- 
ing of Comtant Vanaissin, one of the papal states 
where they had actively engaged in the manufac- 
ture even before 1734, or of Mulhouse, where 
the factory called “the Court of Lorraine” had 


been established since the year 1746 by Koechlin. 
Schmaltzer and Dollfus, many of the industrial 
cities, foreseeing the approaching discontinuance 
of the prohibitive measures, had opened shops— 
Amiens, in 1753; La Puy, in 1756; Bourges, 
Angers and Orange, in 1757; Nantes, in 1758; 
thus anticipating the decree of November 9, 1759. 

When the freedom of manufacture was de- 
clared Christopher Philip Oberkampf, who had 
learned the art at Neufchatel, had worked for a 
year in the factory of the Arsenal with Cottin. 
A Swiss in the service of the King, in the general 
control of finances, named Tavennes, asked him 
to direct the establishment he was going to found 
in the Faubourg Saint Marcel. The young Bava- 
rian accepted, but on condition of taking the fac- 
tory to a more favorable location outside of Paris. 
His choice fell upon Jouy-en-Josas, near Ver- 
sailles, on the bank of the Bievre, whose waters 
were thought to excel, with or without reason, in 
the possession of those qualities indispensable for 
dyeing. 

May 1, 1760, Oberkampf printed his first 
piece of linen cloth. He had been at once the 
designer, the engraver, the printer and the dyer. 
His products immediately made an impression 
because of the good taste shown in the design 
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and, above all, on account of the excellent quality 


of the colors. 


The cooperation of Sarrazin de Maraise, 


former special lieutenant of the 
Domain of Dauphine, in charge 
of the waters and forests, who 
was associated with the business 
at the end of 1761 and invested 
a considerable sum of money, 
brought about a period of great 
activity at the factory. It imme- 
diately took first rank in the 
kingdom and in giving it in 1783 
the envied title of “Royal Fac- 
tory” Louis XVI only recognized 
an acquired reputation and put 
the seal of royal approval on the 
fame of the India prints of Jouy 
(Indiennes de Jouy). 

An original red cameo (single 
color) print illustrating the pro- 
cess of manufacture was de- 
signed by J. B. Huet in 1784 
and printed by Oberkampf. The 
original design at Montcel is 
credited with being the first large 
plate of the kind 


tus for fixiig tie color; calender apparatus for 


lustering; table for the brushers; the designers ; 








Example of reserve printing in 
the Royal Museum of Decorative 
Art, Brussels, credited to the 
16th-17th Centuries because of the 
fact that reserve printing is not 
definitely known to have been 
practiced before the end of the 
Sixteenth Century. 





engraved at 
Jouy. 

This plate, 
reproduced on 
page 86, shows 
in successive 
sketches reading 
from the upper 
left hand corner 
down to the low- 
er right as one 
would read a 
printed page: 

Spreading 
outiof the cloths ; 
the boiler for 
heating; beating 
the cloths with 
flails after their 
removal from 








the water ; print- 
ing with the flat 
plate by hand 


(at this time copper); the preparation of the 
colors; the bell to call the workmen; a view ot 
Jouy and the shops; washing the cloths; appara- 


Simple printing in single color. 


the final washing of the fabrics on the moulinet 


(little mill). 

At the begining they knew 
only one mode of printing—that 
of the Orientals. The linen was 
carefully laid out on a “table” 
and the workman pressed upon it 
by hand a block of wood en- 
graved with the outline of the 
design, and printed it by striking 
it several times with a mallet. 
The piece then passed through 
the hands of the brushers (pin- 
ceauteuses), who spread on with 
a brush the different colors con- 
tained in the design. 

More slowly they conceived 
the idea of printing uniformly 
certain colors most suited for 
dyeing—reds, violets, rusty yel- 
lows—with the aid of new plates 
placed upon the plate containing 
the outline of the design. They 
called these the “rentrures.” 

There were 
India prints 
with one, two, 
three and four 
“hands,” accord- 
ing as the fabric 
passed through 
the hands of the 
workman one, 
two, three or 
four times. 

It was the 
most beautiful 
period of paint- 
ed linen — that 
of flowers 





and 
designs from 
Persia and In- 
dia. The colors, 
applied by hand, 


preserve, even 








time. 


Black on ecru ground. Preserved in 
the Royal Museum of Decorative Art, Brussels, as an example of 
printing or painting of the 17th-18th Centuries. 


now, a_bright- 
ness which defies 
the ravages of 


The hand of the workman gave to the 
work an originality which no machine has been 
able to reproduce. 


(Continued on page 100.) 
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MODERN UPHOLS TERENG 


By JouHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from November UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE down pad which covers the arm of the 

piece we are describing must be shaped to fit 
the double stuffing and give the proper form to 
the finished arm. The front border of the cush- 
ion therefore must be shaped to follow the nosing 
on the arm as it appears in Fig. 197. 

A piece of cardboard is placed in front of 
the nosing and tacked as shown in Fig. 199 and 
the outline of the nosing is traced on the back of 
the cardboard indicated by the dotted line X to X. 
This shows the shape of the under side of the 
cushion. The thickness of the cushion must be 
allowed for, 2 or 2% inches at the bottom sweep- 
ing around and diminishing at the top outside of 
the arm. 

This constitutes the pattern for the front of 
the cushion as shown in Fig. 201. The pattern 
is now placed on the fabric and cut out with % 
inch allowance for seams as shown in Fig. 200. 
A similar piece is cut for the back of the cushion, 
the top, bottom and lower edge added with the 
partitions as shown in Fig. 202; the sections 1, 
2, and 3 filled with down and the form sewn into 
place as shown in Fig. 202. 

After both arms are finished in muslin the 


backs are next to receive attention. These are 
built-up in three separate pieces divided by the 
wedge-shaped rolls already described. The out- 
side back is webbed as shown in Fig. 203 and 20 
small pillow springs placed in position, tied and 
covered with burlaps as shown in Fig. 204. 

The same process is now followed in con- 
structing the back cushions as has been already 
described in connection with the arms. The 
down-filled cushions must each be shaped by 
making the pattern for the side borders and each 
one sewn in place to the built-up rolls which 
divide the back into three sections. 

Fig. 205 shows the process progressively ; 
the left hand section shows the hair understuffing, 
the middle section shows the hair covered with 
burlaps and the right-hand section shows the 
down-filled cushions in place. 

Fig. 206 shows the three backs and arms 
with all down-filled cushions in place and Fig. 
207 shows the seat cushions added. The cover- 
ing of a piece of this type involves no new prin- 
ciples but requires careful planning which will be 
explained in detail in the next number. 

(To be continued.) 


BOOKS VALUABLE TO THE STUDENT OF HOME DECORATION 


ys ALMOST every mail we receive inquiries from 
subscribers and others about books on the 
different phases of home decoration. For the 
benefit of those who are not informed of the 
excellent publications there are on this subject, 
we append the following list. All of the books 
listed are adequate in their treatment of their par- 
ticular subjects. We can supply almost all of 
them, and an inquiry sent to our Service Depart- 
ment will bring information as to prices, etc. 
Those designated by an asterisk are our own 
publications. 

Batiks, How to Make Them, by Pieter Mijer; illus- 
trated. 

Chats on Old Clocks, by 
plates. 

Chats on Cottage and Farm House Furniture, by 
Arthur Hayden; illustrated. 

Chats on Old Furniture, by Arthur Hayden; over 


100 text and full-page illustrations. 
*Color Value, by C. R. Clifford; illustrated. 


Arthur Hayden; 80 


*Cutting and Draping, by John W. Stephenson; 
over 300 illustrations. 

Decorative Textiles, by George Leland Hunter; 
illustrated. 

- Design, Theory and Practice, by Ernest A. Batch- 
elder. 

Furnishing the Home of Good Taste, by Lucy 
Abbot Throop; 1920 revised and enlarged edition; 250 
pages, 81 illustrations. 

Furniture of the Olden Times, by Morse. 

Furniture of Our Forefathers, by Esther Single- 
ton; 346 illustrations. 

*Furniture Upholstering, by John W. Stephenson; 
over 700 illustrations. 

Home Furnishings, 
illustrated. 

House Furnishing and Decoration, by Abbott Mc- 
Clure and H. D. Eberlein; 285 pages, 34 illustrations. 

Interior Decoration, by Rolfe. 

Interior Decoration, Its Principles and Practices, bv 
Frank Alvah Parsons; 284 pages, 69 illustrations. 

Jacobean Furniture, by Helen Churchill Candee; 43 
illustrations. 

Lace Book, by N. Hudson Moore; fully illustrated. 
_ *Lace Dictionary, by C. R. Clifford; 225 illustra- 
tions. 


by George Leland Hunter; 


(Continued on page 92.) 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on page 89. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on page 89. 
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Lamp Shades, How to Make Them, by Olive Earle, 
with instructive illustrations. 

*Lecture Tips on Decoration, by C. R. Clifford. 

Low Cost Suburban Homes, by Richardson Wright; 
120 pages, 87 illustrations. 

*Modern Drapery Sketches; a collection of new 
and original drapery treatments executed under the 
direction of John W. Stephenson. 

Old Furniture Book, by N. Hudson Moore; 70 
illustrations. 

Old World Lace, by Clara M. Blum; illustrated. 

Painting and Decoration, by Walter Pearce. 

*Period Furnishings, by C. R. Clifford; 2,371 illus- 
trations. New and revised edition. 

Practical Book of Furnishing the Small House and 
Apartment, by Edward Stratton Holloway. 

Practical Book of Interior Decoration, by Eberlein, 
McClure and Holloway. 

Practical Cabinet Maker and Furniture Designer, 
by Fred T. Hodgson; 372 pages, illustrated. 

*Room Beautiful, by C. R. Clifford; illustrated. 

*Rug Dictionary, by C. R. Clifford; illustrated. 

*Rugs of the Orient, by C. R. Clifford; 141 illus- 
trations. ’ 

Tapestries, Their Origin and Renaissance, by 
George Leland Hunter (paper cover edition only). 

Tapestry Book, by Helen Churchill Candee; illus- 
trated in color and in black and white. 

*Vest Pocket Drapery Compendium, by John W. 
Stephenson. 





A BOOK ON PRINTED COTTONS. 
O™ of the most remarkable books to appear 


recently in relation to decorative textiles is 
“Calico Painting and Printing in the East Indies 
in the 17th-18th Centuries” by Geo. P. Baker of 
the Crayford Print Works, published by Edward 
Arnold & Co., London, 1921. 

The work appears in two volumes, each of 
extra size, one containing complete descriptive 
text and small illustrations, the other devoted 
entirely to fine color reproductions of actual 
fabrics either in possession of the author or in a 
museum collection. 

There are thirty-seven plates in color, most 
of them measuring about 14 by 24 inches, 
mounted on heavy paper and bound flat without 
folding. The examples illustrated are hat covers, 
spreads, mats, curtains and shawls together with 
some Nineteenth Century Genoese prints known 
as mazzaros. 

In the volume containing the text there are 
59 pages, the book itself measuring about 18 by 
24 inches. This part includes also a treatise on 
“Les Toiles peintes de la Indie” by Henri Clouzot, 
also an appendix on the subject of cotton and a 
complete index. 

This work is published at the price of 30 
pounds net, which at the normal rate of exchange 
would be delivered in this country at about $150. 
Orders may be placed through this office. The 
volumes may be seen at the New York Public 
ltbrary and at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


M" ZELIA BARNETT. decorator and furnisher, 
for many years connected with Schwart- 
Eustis Co., is associated with M. Dombourian, 
the only retail and wholesale dealer in Oriental 
rugs in this city, and now showing one of the 
finest collections of Oriental rugs in the country. 
The firm has moved to Mr. Dombourian’s own 
building at 315-317 Royal Street, in the heart of 
the Vieux Carre. The building has been com- 
pletely remodelled and renovated. Miss Barnett 
has a well selected line of imported fabrics and 
furniture in her department. 

Manager Bernard, of the drapery floor cov- 
erings and upholstery departments of the D. H. 
Holmes Co., has just concluded a large contract, 
furnishing the draperies for the Dantzler home 
at Biloxi, Miss., a wealthy lumberman of the Guli 
Coast. The Audubon Golf Club and the Mexican 
Petroleum Co., at Destrahan, La., were included 
in Mr. Bernard’s contract department for the 
month. The firm supplied and laid down the 
Battleship linoleum which covers both of these 
large edifices. 

The Max Barnett Furniture Company has 
decided to invade the field of interior decora- 
tions and with this purpose in view set aside a 
portion of its large establishment to be devoted 
hereafter to the sale of this class of house fur- 
nishings. W. H. Wall will have entire charge 
and supervision of the new department. 

A distinetive industry of New Orleans, 
though not strictly germain to upholstery and 
interior decorations, is that of H. Pukof, who 
manufactures cedar chests and wardrobes. He 
operates a large factory at 531-533 Dauphine 
Street, with sales rooms at 239 Dauphine Street. 
His products are ‘made from Tennessee cedar, 
viiiea takes a beautiful finish. 

FRANK MICHINARD. 








THE RETIREMENT OF GEORGE McNEIR. 
bape retirement of George McNeir, vice-presi- 

dent of W. & J. Sloane, goes into effect Janu- 
ary Ist. Mr. McNeir has been an able and con- 


scientious member of this company for twenty 
years, and his retirement brings a well-earned 
respite in a life of constructive activity. He will 
continue as chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills and as vice-president 
of the Nairn Linoleum Co., and director in sev- 
eral other organizations. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


SMITH 





E. Elwyn Smith, who until last 
June was connected with the interior decoration 
department of the R. H. White Company, Bos- 
ton, is now engaged in business for himself as 
an interior decorator at Charlestown, N. H., 
under the name of E. Elwyn Smith Co., Inc. 

Cusick—William H. Cusick, formerly up- 
holstery buyer, now vice president and manager 
of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has been elected president of the Retail 
Dry Goods Association of that city. 

KENNEDY—Joseph J. Kennedy, well known 
in New York upholstery circles as Metropolitan 
representative of various firms over a consider- 
able period of years, has joined the staff of the 
Primrose Draperies Corp., covering New York 
City and nearby trade. 

ALDERTON — George H. Alderton has re- 
signed from Arnold Constable & Co. He expects 
to leave shortly for Europe for a few months, 
and upon his return will go into some branch 
of the wholesale business. Mr. Alderton has had 
a long and memorable career. 

Tosey—Colonel Bennett H. Tobey has an- 
nounced that after January Ist he will retire as 
selling agent and treasurer of the Firth Carpet 
Co. He will retain, however, his position as vice 
president and chairman of the board of directors. 
M. M. Davidson, who has for a number of years 
been production manager, will be Col. Tobey’s 
successor. Col. Tobey has been selling agent for 
the Firth Carpet Co. for 34 years. During the 
war he was chairman of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee for the carpet trade, and was also presi- 
dent of the Carpet Association of America. 

DuMLEA—J. Dumlea, formerly assistant to 
R. E. Doughty, when upholstery buyer for the 
Denver Dry Goods Company, has been promoted 
to the head position in the upholstery department, 
as his former chief, as announced last month, has 
gone to Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, California. 


Day—John Day, president of the H. L. Judd 
Company, has occupied his office at‘87 Chambers 
Street for fifty-three years. Mr. Day looks fif- 
teen years younger than he is. He has the same 
even-tempered, cordial disposition he had when 
we first met him, thirty-nine years ago. In his 
quiet, modest way he enjoys life, and it is to be 
hoped that he will enjoy many years to come. 

EINsTeEIN—I. D. Einstein, the veteran lace 
and embroidery importer, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday recently on board the ocean liner return- 
ing home from Europe. Friends of Mr. Einstein 
on board gave him quite an ovation. Despite his 
years he is bright, jovial company, and can tell 
and enjoy a joke as well as any one. 

Levey—Ralph M. Levey, President of the 
Ralph M. Levey Co., New York, will sail on 
December 23rd for Europe. He will visit a 
number of countries including France, Italy, Eng- 
land and Belgium in search of new lines of up- 
holstery fabrics. Mr. Levey expects to be away 
for from six to eight weeks. 

Open—Henry Oden has been appointed up- 
holstery buyer for the L. Hammell D. G. Co., 
Mobile, Ala., succeeding J. M. Cross. Mr. Oden 
was for nine years with W. A. Green & Co., 
Dallas, Tex., and more recently with M. Rich 
& Bro., Atlanta, Ga., resigning his position there 
to take up the appointment above referred to. 

ScHwarz—Charles i. Schwarz will after 
January Ist, represent the lines of the Robert 
Lewis Co. in Chicago and the Middle West, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Schwarz succeeds 
William H. Compton, who has been the firm’s 
representative in this district for some time but is 
relinguishing their lines to devote his entire time 
to his other interests. | 

Wricut—Geo. F. Wright is now represent- 
ing Oehrle Bros. Co., on the Pacific Coast and 
as far East as Denver. His headquarters are at 
the Lankersham Hotel, Los Angeles. 
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Watter R. Davis. 


Davis—Walter R. Davis, who has for the 
last seven years been in charge of the upholstery 
department of the Down-stairs Store of John 
Wanamaker, New York, has resigned to become 
upholstery buyer and manager with Kaufman’s, 
Pittsburgh, entering on his new duties January 1. 

Mr. Davis, though one of the younger buy- 
ers in the Metropolitan District, has had a very 
extensive experience having spent ten years in 
the upholstery department of Fredk. Loeser & 
Co., Brooklyn, three years with Gimbel Bros., 
and four years with Lord & Taylor, leaving them 
te assume charge of Wanamaker’s Down-stairs 
upholstery department as its first buyer. 





DALLAS CLUB HOLD FIRST ANNUAL 
BANQUET. 

sips Dallas Carpet & Upholstery Club held its 

first annual banquet on Monday evening, 

December 4, at the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. G. 

A. Taylor is president, and C. E. Palmer and 

C. L. McKelvey are vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. 





TWO INTERESTING FABRICS. 

B igeis notably interesting printed cottons are at- 

tracting attention in the trade. One is a very 
heavy coarse woven texture, as heavy as tapestry, 
and printed in tapestry effects. The other is a 
double-faced cretonne type of material, with a 
different design and different colorings upon each 
side; and each side equally well finished. Both 
these fabrics are made by the Barbe-McKenzie 
Corp. 
é iy Chicago office of the Consolidated Trim- 

ming Co. has been removed from the Fine 
Arts Building to No. 5 North Wabash Avenue. 
S. Adler is in charge. 


A COURSE IN FLOOR COVERINGS. 
ib January the New York Evening Textile 

School plans to open a class in floor coverings 
which should be of interest to those working in 
the decorative trades. The class will be held two 
nights a week. There is no tuition fee. Applica- 
tions should be made to the School at 124 West 
30th Street. 


4 ee St. Gall offices of Jung & Moore in charge 
of A. Hofer, as special representative, have 
been removed to larger quarters at 30 Vadian- 
strasse. 


Sapa Boom will move about the first of 
the year to 15 East 26th Street, affording 
increased facilities for their line of art and fancy 
goods, etc. 


5 ee Upholstery Buyers’ convention, which had 
+ been scheduled to be held in Chicago some 
time during January, has been postponed, owing 
to the great number of conventions to be held 
in Chicago during that month. 


SauBiac & SON are now installed in their 
* new quarters at 116 East 27th Street, just 
east of Fourth Avenue. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 74.) 
large building for fac:ory, display and distributing 
purposes. 

J. H. Jones & Sons Co., manufacturers of 
upholstered furniture, Los Angeles, have moved 
into a new factory at Slauson and South Park 
Avenues. 

The Union Upholstering Company has 
opened a store and shop at 2023 West Pico 
Street, Los Angeles. 

The interests of F. W. Ely in the R. A. Rob- 
erts Company at Pasadena, Cal., have been pur- 
chased by Frank Collins. A drapery business is 
conducted. 

The Home Upholstering Company has closed 
its retail store at Los Angeles and is now con- 
centrating the business at the factory at 1600 
East Slauson Avenue. 

The Mission Studios, which devotes its at- 
tention to the manufacture of upholstered furni- 
ture, has moved into a new factory at 1404 East 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles. 

A. L. Greenberg has opened a furniture store 
on University Way, Seattle, Wash. 

T. A. Cuurcn. 
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TAPESTRY PANEL AND AN ITALIAN ARCHITECTURAL 
PAINTING USED TO DECORATE A HALLWAY 


The seven-foot gilded bench is covered with needlework of the Directoire period. From the residence of Wm. 
Fahnestock, decorated by Miss Gheen, Inc. 
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Ionic, Doric and Corinthian were the Greek orders of architecture. 
posite, a composition of all three, and the Tuscan, standard of the Etruscans. 


PERIOD 


Contemporary Influences, Motifs, Biographical References and Terms. 


LAE 


ACANTHUS—Ancient classic design motif of Corin- 
thian order. 

ADAM—English, XVIII Century. George III, which 
see. Contemporaries: Sheraton, Hepplewhite, 
Wedgwood. Influences: Pompeiian, Directoire, and 
late Louis XVI. The brothers Adam adapted lib- 
erally from the Pompeiian, as did the artists of 
France. See Pompeii. 

AGE OF MAHOGANY—1730-1820. Discovered in 
America by Sir Walter Raleigh, 1597. Earliest ref- 
erences in American inventories, 1708. Heavy Eng- 
lish duty prevented its use in England, but in 1730 
Walpole removed this duty and mahogany became 
popular. 

AGE OF OAK—1500-1600. 

AGE OF WALNUT—1660-1700. 

ALBARDIER, JACQUES—Artist and architect. Louis 
XV period. 

ALBERTI—1404-1472. Italian designer. 

ALHAMBRAIC—1200-1300. Spanish-Moorish period. 

AMAN—Artist in French Renaissance. 

AMERICAN COLONIAL—1607-1820. Following Eng- 
lish and French styles with Dutch influence. XVII 
and XVIII Centuries, which see. Under James I, 
1607, Jamestown was settled by the English. In 
1620, the Puritans settled in New England. In 1621 
New York settled by the Dutch. 1653-1659 period 
of the Commonwealth. America profited by the 
Royalist and Cavalier classes who immigrated. 
1674, Dutch settlement in America became English 
possession. Up to 1714 Dutch furnishings were very 
popular. First mention of mahogany in America, 
1708. Beginning with George I (1714) through the 
century, American colonists were so prosperous that 
English styles appeared in American homes as 
promptly as in the suburbs of London. Latter part 
of the Georgian period, England adapted a great 
deal from the French; so also in America, and the 
late Colonial became strongly French Empire. 
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CORINTHIAN 


To these the Romans added the Com- 
DICTIONARY 


ANNE, QUEEN—1702-1714. English period ending 
age of walnut. Contemporary, Louis XIV. Influ- 
enced strongly by East Indian imports. 

ANTHEMION—Ancient classic Greek design motif, of 
Ionic order, sometimes called the honeysuckle or 
palm pattern. 

ARABESQUE—Relating to Arabian. Under Louis 
XIII, Arabian vine and scroll patterns were popular. 
Sometimes called Moresque. 

ARABIAN—641-1029 was Caliphate period. Style again 
popular at end of French Renaissance. 
Saracenic. 

ART NOUVEAU—1870. Form of extravagant design 
with Gothic and Japanese suggestions and undulat- 
ing serpentine lines. Fullest development of this 
type 1898. 

ASSYRIAN—2286 B. C.-100 B. C. Early Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Egyptian art almost indistinguish- 
able. 

AUBUSSON—One of the royal factories established 
for the manufacture of tapestries. Louis XVI 
period. 

AUDRAN—Artist, Louis XV. 

AURICULAR—In the early XVII Century, many de- 
signers were inspired by the human form. The 
Hogarth line of beauty took on the outline of a 
woman’s back. The shape of the ear was adopted 
and the style called Auricular. 

AZTEC—Native of ancient Mexico when discovered by 
Cortez in 1519. 

BABYLONIAN—608 B. C. marked the opening of the 
best Babylonian period. 500 B. C. it became a Per- 
sian province. 

BANNISTER CHAIR—Colonial, with narrow slat-like 
back. 

BAROQUE—Term for a corrupted style, especially of 
the Renaissance or exaggerated Louis XIV. 

BARTOLOZZI, FRANCESCO—A designer famous in 
England; XVIII Century. 


See also 
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BEAUVAIS—One of a number of royal factories es- 
tablished by Colbert, Louis XIV. 

BEIDERMEIER—1800-1820. German form of simpli- 
fied Empire. 

BELIN—Artist and architect, Louis XIV. 

BERRAIN, CLAUDE —Artist and architect, 
XIV. 

BERTHAULT—Artist, Louis XVI. 

BLONDEL, J. F.—Artist and architect, Louis XV. 

BOSSE, ABRAHAM—Artist, Louis XIII. 

BOTTICELLI—1447-1510. Designer during Italian 
Renaissance. 

BOUCHARDON—Louis XV mural painter. 

BOUCHER—Artist and designer, Louis XV. 

BOULLE, ANDRE CHARLES—Famous inlayer in 
wood and metal (Buhl work). Louis XIV. 

BOULLOGNES—See Louis XIV. 

BRADFORD—Museums and collectors are prone to 
call a piece of furniture by the name of its owner. 
Thus a Brewster, Carver, or Bradford piece. 

BREWSTER—See Bradford. 

BRINNER, JOHN—Carver and cabinet-maker, New 
York City, early XVIII Century. 

BRISEUX—Artist and architect, Louis XV. 

BROWN, FORD MADDOX—See Pre-Raphaelite. 

BUHL—See Boulle. 

BURNE-JONES — One 


Louis 


being influenced by Romanesque. 
fused with Scandinavian. 

CHAMBERS, SIR WILLIAM—English architect. of 
Georgian period, 1726-1796. 

CHAMBLIN—Artist and architect, Louis XV. 

CHARLES I—1625-1649. Immediately following and 
influenced by Jacobean. 

CHARLES II—1660-1685. English, but influenced by 
the French of Louis XIV. 

CHARLES IX—1560-1574. French Renaissance. 

CHINESE—Louis XV, Queen Anne, and subsequent 
rulers encouraged Chinese trading and Chinese 
styles influenced the French and English of the 
early XVIII Century. 

CHINOISE—Chinese. 

CHIPPENDALE—1708-1779. Cabinet-maker. Influ- 
enced by Gothic, French and Chinese styles. His 
famous books were published 1754, 1759, 1762. His 
work was largely in mahogany. 

CIPRIANI—1732-1785. Italian designer popular in 
England, under George II. 

CLASSIC—Pure types, Greek and Roman. In XVIII 
Century the excavations at Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, the long-buried cities, stimulated classic taste 
in Louis XVI, Directoire and Georgian periods. 

CLEMENT, WILLIAM 


Frequently con- 





of the William Mor- 
ris group of artists 
in England, middle 
XIX Century, who 
followed Pre-Raph- 
aelite tendencies. See 
Pre-Raphaelite. 
BUTTERFLY TABLE 
—About 1700. The 
leaves were support- 








Acanthus and Anthemion motifs. 


—Famous as clock 
maker. 
COCHIN, CHARLES 


NIC.—Artist and ar- 
chitect, Louis XVI. 
COLBERT — Minister 
under Louis XIV. 
COLONIAL--See Amer- 
ican Colonial. 
COLUMBANI — 1775. 
Designer, late Geor- 








ed by wings which 
swung either way. 

BYZANTIN E—328-1000. When Constantine, 328, con- 
quered Byzantium and changed the name to Con- 
stantinople, capital of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
he embraced the Christian religion, and Christian 
symbolism and Asiatic design became merged. 
From 500 to 800 was a period of great Oriental 
splendor. 

CAFFIERI, ,JACQUES—Artist and designer, Louis 
XV. 

CALIPHATE OF CORDOVA—711. 
the Moors in Saracenic invasion. 

CALLOW, STEPHEN—New York 
XVIII Century. 

CAMPBELL, COLIN—English. 
books, 1781-1798. 

CANDLE-STAND—Small top table on central leg, 
having three lower branches. 

CANE-SEAT—Imported from East India as early as 
1620 in France and 1650 in England. (Louis XIII 
and Charles I.) 

CARVER—See Bradford. 

CARTER, J.—England. Following Adam style. 

CELLINI—Italian designer, Renaissance. 

CELTIC—200 B. C.-1100 A. D. Interlacement design, 


Established by 
cabinet-maker, 


Published design 


which in XII Century reached best development, 


gian period. 
COMMONWEALTH — 


See Cromwellian. English, 1653-1659. - 
COMPOSITE—One of the five orders of architecture, 


being a composite form of Corinthian and Ionic. 
CONSTANTINE-CONSTANTINOPLE—See Byzan- 
tine. 


CONSULATE—1799-1804. Following Louis XVI was 
Revolution 1793-1795. Then came Directoire 1795- 


1799. Consulate followed and was succeeded by 
Empire 1804-1814. 

COPELAN D—Contemporary of Chippendale; published 
book on cabinet-making 1752. 

COPT!C—In early Christian era, Copts of the Egyp- 
tian people were first to establish their churches, 
and their arts became highly ecclesiastical. 

CORINTHIAN—Greek. One of the Five Orders of 
Architecture, a profuse style and one of the three 
original styles—Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, from 
which the Roman Composite was developed. 

COTELLE—Artist and architect, Louis XV. 

COX, JOSEPH—Famous- American  cabinet-maker, 
New York, early XVIII Century. 

COURONNE—Royal factory established in France 
1667, where art industries were fostered under Col- 
bert. 


COYPEL—Antoine and Noel Coypel. See Louis XIV. 
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COYSEVOX—Artist and architect, Louis XVI. 
CRADLE CHAIR—Cradle and rocking chair combined 
with settee-like seat. 

CRESSENT, CHARLES—Famous in period of Louis 
XV for boulle work and tortoise-shell inlays. 
CRICKET TABLE—Three-legged small table, rein- 

forced by low stretchers, forming a triangular base. 
CROCKET—A projecting ornament often employed in 
Gothic period, terminating in a curve or roll of 
foliage. 
CROMWELLIAN—1653-1659. — English. 
p pression following Jacobean styles. 
CRUDE GOTHIC—See Gothic. 
CRUNDEN, JOHN—English designer; 
books 1765-1796. 
CRUSADES—During the Christian Crusades, 1096 to 
1270, heraldry spread the popularity of heraldic de- 
sign, which, merged with Asiatic design, following 
the Crusades, gave to fabrics many confusing 
motifs. 
DACLEY—(Le Sieur) Artist and architect, Louis XV. 
DANTIN—Artist and architect, Louis XV. 
DARLEY—See Edwards & Darley. 
DAUPHINESS—The Dauphin of France was the eld- 
est son of the King. The Dauphiness was the wife 
of the Dauphin. Marie Antoinette was Dauphi- 
ness, her husband later becoming Louis XVI. 
DAVID, JACQUES LOUIS—Designer following the 


Pompeiian and Classic. Louis XVI-Empire. 
D’AVILIER, J.—Artist and architect, Louis XIV. 


DE BROSSE, SOLOMON—Artist and architect, Louis 
XIII. 

DE CARPI—Architect and artist, French Renaissance. 

DE COTTE, JULES ROBERT—Artist and architect, 
Louis XV. 

DECUVILLES —Artist and architect, Louis XV. 


D’ESPOUY—Artist and architect, Louis XIV. 
DE LA FOSSE, CH.—Artist and architect, Louis XVI. 


DE LA SALLE—Artist and architect, Louis XV. (Di- 
rectorate, Transition-French. ) 

DESPREZ—Artist and architect, Louis XVI. 

DE WAILLEY, CH.—Artist and architect, Louis XVI. 

DIRECTOIRE—1795-1799. A development of the 
classic Pompeiian style of Louis XVI. 

DORIC—Greek. One of the Five Classic Orders of 
Architecture. 

DRUD’HON—Artist and architect, Louis X VI. 

DU BARRY—Favorite of Louis XV. 

DU CERCEAU—Artist, French Renaissance. 

DUCHESS CHAIR—Style of Hepplewhite furniture. 

DUTCH—1602-1700. During the XVII Century the 
Dutch influenced home furnishing by their trade 
activities in the East Indies. Settled in New York 
1621. (See East Indian.) 

DUGOURC, JEAN DENIS—Artist 
Louis XVI. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN—328-1005. See Byzantine. 

EARLY GEORGIAN—1714-1727. English. George I. 

EAST INDIAN—1500. Portuguese opened East India 


trade to Europe; 1600, English East India Co.: 1602. 
Dutch East- India Co.; 1604, French East India Co. 
Style affected Elizabethan, Jacobean, Queen Anne, 
Louis XIII and Louis XIV. 
EASTLAKE—Designer of furniture about 1870. The 


Simple ex- 


published 


and _ architect, 


Eastlake School represented simplification of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean. 

EDWARDS AND DARLEY—Cabinet makers. Con- 
temporaries of Chippendale; late X VIII Century. 

EDWARD VI—-1547-1553. English. 

EGG AND DART—A decorative motif consisting of a 
pointed arrow separating two eggs; used usually 
as molding. 

EGY PTIAN--400 B. C.—324 B. C. Motifs much used 
during Empire period following Napoleon’s Egyp- 
tian conquests. 

EISSEN, CH.—Artist and architect, Louis XV. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—George I, 1714-1727; 
George II, 1727-1760; George III, 1760-1820; 
Queen Anne, 1702-1714; Louis XV, 1715-1774; 


Louis XVI, 1774-1793; Regency for eight years and 
Rococo the balance; Directoire, 1795-1804. Colo- 
nial America influenced largely by Dutch and Eng- 
lish trading companies. 

ELIZABETHAN—1558-1603. English. Age of Oak. 
Detached ornament. Asiatic influence. Its influ- 
ence extended over periods of Jacobean, Stuart and 
Charles I. 

EMPIRE—1804-1814. A radical departure of all pre- 
vious French styles. Detached Roman and Egyp- 
tian detached details much used, following Napole- 
onic wars of conquest. 

ENCARPA—A design showing festoons of fruit or 
flowers. 

ENGLISH GOTHIC—1189-1485. Early English, Dec- 
orative, Perpendicular, and Tudor Gothic. 

ENGLISH RENAISSANCE—1509-1603-1659. Began 
with Henry VIII; Edward VI, Elizabeth and 
through James I, Charles I (founder of Stuart 
Period) and in latter period strongly influenced by 
East Indian. 

ETRUSCAN—1044 B. C.-238 B. C. Etruria, a country 
north of Rome, now Tuscany, gave birth to the 
order in architecture called Tuscan, similar to the 
Greek Doric, and adopted as one of the five orders 
of architecture by the Romans, who had subdued 
and assimilated Etruria 300 B. C. 

FARTHINGDALE—During period of James I, Farth- 
ingdale chair was popular. 

FAULKNER, CHARLES—Member of Morris coterie 
of workers, late XIX Century. 

FIELD-BED—Early XVIII Century; four-poster, with 
tent-like canopy top. 

FIVE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE—Corinthian, 
Ionic, Doric, Composite and Tuscan. 

FLEMISH—1500-1599. Renaissance period. Absorbed 
contemporary European arts, especially weaving 
arts of France. Became famous for their tapestries, 
leather, and furniture. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS—Conventionalized _ lily 
used in coats-of-arms. 

FLORENTIN E—1400-1600. A phase of Italian Renais- 
sance. 

FONTAINE, PIERRE FRANCOIS—Artist and archi- 
tect, Louis XVI. 

FONTAINEBLEAU—Palace; masterpiece of French 


Renaissance. 


form, much 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF CRETONNE. 
(Continued from page 88.) 

About 1780 printing by copper plates made 
its appearance. They engraved grand motifs for 
furniture and curtains, such as Arabasque de- 
signs, ultimately scenes with persons, for which 
the best artists of the time furnished the design. 
These copper plates measured a metre and even 
more in length and were engraved the same as for 
an ordinary print but with the lines deeper and 
retouched by the engraver. The press was the 
same as that of the copper plate printers. It was 
only able to print motifs in one color, called 
“Cameos.” 

The two processes, “printing by block” and 
“printing by plate,” flourished side by side, as in 
the design of Huet, until the end of the Eight- 
eenth Century. 

In 1797 considerable progress was introduced 
at Jouy. The engraved cylinder replaced the flat 
plate. The new machine printed 5,000 metres a 
day, doing alone the work of forty-two block 
printers. A new era was opened up. The art 
of painted linen gave place to the industry of 
printed linens. 

Oberkampf during the period from 1800- 
1806 was credited with having printed in a single 
year 64,000 pieces by roller, of a single color. 

Without doubt, as the new process only ar- 
rived at perfection by successive stages, the old 
technique still continued for a score of years. 
But the necessity of producing at low prices and 
meeting foreign competition brought it about that 
the cylinder with its engraving a la molette 
(painter’s muller) and other mechanical simpli- 
fications soon almost held complete sway in the 
French factories. 

Their number also diminished in a marked 
manner in the middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
Jouy closed its doors in 1843, and others followed 
its example. The industry of the printed linen 
only survived in Normandy, in Alsace and in 
Mulhouse, which had been its cradle two cen- 
turies before. 

It is undoubtedly misleading to give the 
name of “Jouy” confusedly to all the designs and 
printed fabrics of this period the practice doubt- 
less serving as a convenient simplication. As a 
matter of fact, however, there were five great 
regions devoted to the manufacture of these fab- 
rics prior to 1815,—Alsace-Lorraine, Paris, Nor- 
mandy and the West, Bourges and Central 
France, Amiens and the North. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE MUSIC BOX REVUE. 

W° ARE unfortunate this year in being unable 

to obtain photographs of the stage settings 
for the new Music Box Revue. The Revue this 
year as staged by Hassard Short, is as gorgeous 
and extravagant as was the one which he staged 
last season. One of the striking scenic effects is 
a “sparkle” curtain, designed and executed by 
Emil Friedlander, Vice President of Dazian’s 
Theatrical Emporium, Inc., who furnished the 
greater part of the drapery materials used in the 
entire production. These materials were made up 
by Meyer Brothers. 





A CORRECTION. 

B’ AN unfortunate error in the November 

UPHOLSTERER with reference to Gilchrist’s 
remodelled drapery department, Mr. H. G. 
Nieland’s name was incorrectly spelled. We are 
glad to make this correction in order that there 
may be no further misunderstanding with regard 
to Mr. Nieland’s continued success in that 
department. 





PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS’ 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES. 
en Chicago office of the Philadelphia Tapes- 

try Mills, Room 1619 Republic Building, is 
in charge of C. C. Hilbert and J. I. McCauley, 
who will jointly take care of the firm’s interests 
in that territory. 

Mr. Hilbert was for eighteen months assist- 
ant to the late Robert W. Waterston, whose death 
and period of service were referred to in our 
November number. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 


Rockwell & Co., New London, Conn., department 
store, has been incorporated for $75,000. 

The Swinderman Co., Toledo, O., department store, 
has been incorporated for $100,000. 

Silver Furniture Co., Portsmouth, O., has been 
incorporated for $25,000, to deal in furniture, draperies, 
and rugs. 

E. W. Ayers & Son, who conduct a department 
store in Washington, North Carolina, expect to put in 
a line of rugs. They carry draperies. 

Clarke Furniture Co., Peoria, Ill., has incorporated 
for $50,000, to deal in furniture, rugs, draperies, etc. 

E. T. Barnard, Fergus Fall, Minn., furniture and 
rug dealer, contemplates putting in a line of draperies 
for next season. 

Stiefel Bros. & Co., the Salina, Kans., department 
store firm, expect to put in a big department during 
the coming year which will include draperies, rugs, 
furniture and wall paper. 

Bon Marche, Ashville. N. C., has purchased a ten- 
acre tract of land on which it is planned to construct a 
$500.000 building. 

Huntington Dry Goods Co., Huntington, Va., has 
incorporated for $100,000 to do a wholesale and retail 
business. ; 
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LesLig BENNET. 

ee BENNET, who, until last July, was with 

the lace curtain department of the Shepard 
Company, Boston, died at his home in Malden, 
Mass., November 6th. Twenty-five years ago 
Mr. Bennet was traveller for Fletcher & Co. He 
resigned to go with the C. F. Hovey Co., and a 
few years later started the Bennet Curtain Com- 
pany in Boston. He went with the Shepard 
Company about ten years ago. 


J. W. JONEs. 
J W. Jones, of the Oriental rug firm of Jones 
¢ & Brindisi, died last month in his seventy- 
fourth year. The deceased had a long, honorable 
career. While starting as an upholstery man, he 
little by little became buyer, and then entered into 
the rug business. He was with Lord & Taylor 
when they first moved up to Grand Street and 
then went with their Broadway store. He was 
with Van-Gaasbeek & Arkell when they opened 
their rug business at Broadway and 22nd Street. 
He was connected with Hilton, Hughes & Co. 
He opened up the rug department for Stern Bros. 

and later for B. Altman & Co. 

Mr. Jones was not only well-posted in the 
rug trade but universally respected. He reflected 
great credit on the industry with which he was 
connected, and there are many who will mourn 


his loss. 
Henry F. RICce. 


H™ F. Rice, who recently assumed charge 
of the upholstery department of Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala., died at Stern’s 
Sanitarium, 77th Street and West End Avenue, 
on December 7, while on a business trip to New 
York. 

The deceased reached New York November 
16th in company with Mr. Loveman of the firm 
and was then suffering from an infection of his 
hand. He was taken to the hospital and two 
operations were performed with every encourage- 
ment that they were successful. He was reported 
recovering but on December 7, his heart gave out. 
Mr. Rice had been with Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
for a period of about 25 years and resided in 
Birmingham with his wife and daughter, who 
survive him. The remains were shipped to Birm- 
ingham, December 9th, for interment. 


ee Paul Weise Company, Milwaukee, have 
remodeled their present establishment and 
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built a new addition, at an expenditure of $25,000, 
to give greater floor space for their display of 
furniture and draperies. 





ADWAL, INC., A NEW ORGANIZATION. 


ee is made of the formation of 
a new concern known as Adwal, Inc., 
formed by the Adler Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of lamps and decorative novelty 
furniture, 222 East Forty-second Street, and the 
Waldo Company, manufacturers of silk lamp 
shades of 45 East Twentieth Street. The prod- 
ucts of these two firms will be distributed through 
the new company, which will occupy extensive 
quarters in the Adwal Building, 27 West Thirty- 
fifth Street. 

The showing of these two old established 
lines in one showroom will supplement the service 
now rendered by each of them. The men asso- 
ciated with these enterprises have long been iden- 
tified with their respective industries. 





ADD NEW LINE OF FANCY PILLOWS. 
— Cantor Mfg. Co. are now making a very 

extensive line of fancy pillows, in conjunc- 
tion with their line of table scarves. These come 
in all materials, and Arthur Cantor, who recently 
returned from a trip from the Middle West, 
states that this line met with an enthusiastic 
reception. 


NEW FACTORY FOR E. L. MANSURE & 
COMPANY. 

L. Mansure & Co. are completing plans 

e for a new factory in Chicago to cost ap- 
proximately $1,750,000. The land on the East 
side of Indiana Avenue South of 16th Street was 
purchased for $250,320 which, with the property 
on the Southeast corner of Indiana Avenue and 
16th Street makes a total site of 177 x 530 ft. 

The new factory will be a modern eight-story 
structure and will be devoted entirely to the 
Mansure interests—the making of trimmings, 
embroideries, fringes and all the accessories 
which represents an annual business of over 


$4,000,000. 


J. Marier is now carrying the line of the 

¢ Consolidated Trimming Company for Can- 

ada, with headquarters at 115 King Street, East, 
Toronto. 


cig Weston Co., New York, will remove on 
February 1st to 32 East Twenty-first Street. 














UNIQUE CIRCULAR TABLE AND CHAIR USED IN A 
MODERN LIVING ROOM 
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COLLECTING VALUABLE DATA FROM 
CATALOGUES. 
| ae are in this issue, we speak about the 
advisability of preserving illustrated auc- 
tion catalogues, especially those of the auction 
houses which handle great furniture and fabric 
collections. We spoke of the vast value these 
catalogues would have, representing as they do, 
photographic reproductions of famous examples 
of the art industry. 

’ Dr. Riefstahl of the Anderson Galleries tells 
us that already Cooper Union has a vast accumu- 
lation of this sort of literature, prints and pho- 
tographs from every possible source classified in 
albums. “I recall,” said Dr. Riefstahl, “the 
work of Jules Maciet, one of the founders of the 
Musée Des Arts Décoratifs. For years, Jules 
Maciet gathered together illustrations of all man- 
ner of industrial art objects, from a chair to a 
breast pin. 

“Every morning there was brought to him 
at his bedside, the day’s contribution of catalogues 
from dealers, auction firms, circulars, magazines 
and business papers, and material from friends 
who knew the work he was doing, 

“He had his coffee and then for an hour or 
two clipped up this mass of material and sorted 
it. Today, 500 huge scrap books are available for 
the student or manufacturer—all classified ac- 
cording to subject.” 

Every business firm in the United States can 
take a lesson from the work of Jules Maciet. 

Mr. Clark, of Marshall Field & Co., has been 
following the Maciet idea for years, hundreds 
upon hundreds of clippings carefully classified. 
A young lady acts as librarian for the system and 
as a result, his salesmen have no end of material 
to work from. The subjects are not only classi- 
fied, but sub-classified. The chair illustrations 
are all together and again sub-titled according to 
the kind of chair. 

The system yields an obvious value for the 
work, and yet thousands of decorators and re- 
tailers throughout the country throw into the 
waste-basket every day, just this material—fabric 
samples, which when gathered and classified, 
would be of not only incalculable help and con- 
venience in the conduct of the business, but would 
have an accumulative value as collection matter. 


pes following Officers and Directors of the 
National Wall Paper Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion were elected for the coming year: 

President, Justin P. Allman, Kayser & All- 
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man, Philadelphia; Vice Presidents, Charles E. 
Maxwell, S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago; Richard 
E. Thibaut, Jr., Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., New 
York; Secretary-Treasurer, L M. White, C. C. 
Aler W. P. Co., Cincinnati. Directors: Charles 
L. Asam, Asam Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia; J. 
W. Gerry, J. W: Gerry Co., Boston; E. G. Freed, 
Kerr, Freed & Garvey, Kansas City; J. B. Pearce, 
J. B. Pearce Co., Cleveland; Morris Weil, Union 
W. P. & Pt. Co. Lincoln. 





SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 


SPRING SEASON, 1923 


ABBOTT, A. THEO., & CO.—Herbert Gardner in charge of 
the New York salesrooms, eleventh floor, Clarendon Building, 
New York and vicinity, also New York Central and New 
England States; Ralph Wilson, _—= West and South; A. 
H. Faul, Pacific Coast es A. Theo. Abbott, the firm’s 
representative on the ro 

ATLANTIC EXCELSIOR MFG. Cco., INC.—E. H. Ruthen- 
berg, Jersey and Brooklyn; Adolph Karrenberg, New England; 
American Forest Products Co., Philadelphia; Millard Gow, 


New York State 

a _ WORKS.—Chas. A. Miller, Sr., Charles A. 

iller, Jr. 

BARBE-MCKENZIE CORP.—Louis 
District; Thomas Clowry, Middle West; E. J. Druding, Jr., 
Ohio; David A. Fyfe, Eastern Cities; Geo. O. Howe, Sou:h- 
west; Nelson T. Niall, Southeast; William A. Peters, Ohio 
and Middle West; E Ross, Northwest; Louis Schwanecke, 
Central West; G. Schwarzwald, Pennsylvania; Charles Stickle, 


New York and New England; . C. Earle, Pacific Coast; 
John Elliott, Special; Dudley Lockwood, Pacific Coast; W. B. 


Batten, Canada. 

BAR SPRING COMPANY—High Point, N. C., South Eastern 
territory. 

BARTMANN & BIXER, INC. (Care P. K. WILSON & SON)— 
Raymond Hasel, New York City (Manufacturers and Jobbers) ; 
S. J. Lawrence, Brooklyn (Retail and Manufacturers); Joseph 
Bartmann, New York City (Retail); George Lyons, New Jer- 
sey and Long Island; James McGuire, New England States; 
Ed. Bixer, Chicago and the Middle West. 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—L. H. Chase, sales man- 


ager; C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. Ford, H. Hooper, 
E. C. Jones, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, J. A. Murray, W. G. 


Ulmer, Reid M. Metzger. 
Boyer, New York City 


Bernstein, Metropolitan 


BENNETT & ASPDEN *CO. —Thos. H. 
and Philadelphia; M. W. Knight, Baltimore, Washington and 
the East; also the Middle West to Detroit; Leonard C. 
Dutcher, New York City; W. H. Compton, Chicago and the 
Middle West territory; Philip Kelly, Denver and Pacific 
Coast territory. 

BERBECKER & ROWLAND MFG. CO.-—W. L. Davison, 
northern New England States; C. B. Miller, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Se gy northern New York and District of Colum- 
bia; L. W. Bond (export department), 15 East 26th Street, 
New York; F. L. Potter, New York City and vicinity; G. W 
Moeller, southern New England, New Jersey, eastern Ohio 
and Pennsylvania; L. R. Leeson, Pacific Coast; J. C. 
Humphrey, Southern States; J. C. Robinson, ‘Chicago and 
adjacent territory; W. S. Swart, Indiana, Mich igan, western 


Ohio and Ontario; John R. Neely, northern Mississippi 
Valley States. . 
BERNHARD, MORRIS, CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Cronenberg, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Middle West; W. O. Brown, 
420 Boylston Street, Boston and New England States; Geo. 
E, Krick, Kansas ‘City and West, also Southern States; 
>» i Daugherty, 209 South Street, Chicago; Harding P. 
Thomas, 24 Wellington Street, West, Toronto, Ontario and 


all of Canada; Adolph Lederer, A. C. Leggett, Hugh Markey, 
J. Lutzius and S. J. Wolfermann, Greater New York. 

BILLWILLER BROS.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadelphia office, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul Schiess, New 
York State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; 
Oscar Mueller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; T. B. Kel ley, 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos. Anderson, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; ‘Allen and MacPherson, 
31 Melinda Street, Toronto, Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire 
South; William Harnisch; Brooklyn and Newark; John P. 
Fox, New York City. 

BLATTER, TITUS & CO.—M. A. Downes, 


Chicago office 
on se manager; D. 


manager; Ralph Smith, St. 7 
Sherwin. Boston office manager; H. . Wykom, B. T. Harris, 
O. A. Kaiser, Geo. J. Reim, F. Ww. - Jr., Sylvan A. 
Loeb, James A. Loeb, Simon J. Loeb, J. Bartindale, Ralph 
D. Spears, H. L. James, W. R. th alkeg J Klein, F. Rank, 
H. Moyle, A. W. Hooper, A. Wormser. Branch offices, 


Chicago—234 South Franklin Street; Boston—99 Chauncy 


Street; St. 


Louis—1319 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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BLOCKSOM & CO.—Theodore Wendland, Chicago, Racine, 
Wis., Milwaukee and Kenosha, Wis.; T. Newman, Ohio, 
Indiana, and New York, exclusive of Greater New York. 

BLUMENTHAL, SIDNEY, & CO., INC.—A. D. Faxon, Metro- 
politan district, West New York, and Boston; A. W. Haas, 


Chicago, Milwaukee and Grand Rapids; Thos. Perkins, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington; H. V. Seide, gy 
Coast; Jas. J. Hoyne, Metropolitan District, Middle West; 


B. Caya, Canada. 
COURTNEY-ECK CO.—Denver and Los Angeles, Calif., Denver 


and West. 

BROOKS, GEO., & SON CO.——Grant J. Kunze, New York 
City, New York State, New England States; J. L. Chamber- 
lain, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Washington, West Virginia, 


Virginia, and the South; E. B. Morrell, Pittsburgh, Ohio ans 
Philadelphia; Wm. J. McNab, Middle West; T. F. La Spara 
Pacific Coast; A. B. Caya, Canada, and E. P. Simons, Chicago 
BURCH, A. F., CO.—L. W. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids; P. De 
Pree, Michigan, north of Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Dakotas; G. L. Trankler, Southern Michigan, Ohio and 
New York; E. C. Frankler, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis; E. C. Conklin, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and South; Wm. Fisher, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina; F. S. Allen, Pacific Coast; E. A. 
Larson and L. W. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids territory. 


BUTTERFIELD, FRED., & CO., INC.—Fred Hinkle, reg 
delphia; O. F. Stremmel and Sam Hamity, Chicago; Theo. M. 
Stern, Cincinnati; H. A. Moore, St. Louis; Milton Stern, 
Cleveland; Thos. , Kennedy, New England States; Wm, S. 
Miller, New York State and eastern Pennsylvania; Hans O. 
Lunde, Middle West; Harry B. Lee, Northwest; John 
Hodges, Maryland and West Virginia; W. A. Metts, South 
and Southwest; W. Baldwin, Denver to Coast; A. R. 
Brown, Metropolitan district; J. N. C. Allen, New York City; 
A. R. Brown, Ontario, Canada; Thos. J. Kennedy, Montreai 
and Maritime Provinces; Harry B. Lee, Winnipeg, Canada; 
W. D. Baldwin, British Columbia. 

CHENEY BROS.—Joseph Doyle, dry-goods and jobbing trade 
in New York City; Arthur Hoffman, New York City deco- 
rators; Arthur McCreedy, lamp-shade manufacturers; John 
Rogers, out-of-town trade in New York City; L. E. Skinner, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; W. H. B. Stephens. 
Chicago and Middle West; F. L. Davis, Boston, New England, 
New York State; W. C. Spoerl, San Francisco, Pacific Coast 
and Denver. 

COHN-HALL-MARX CO.—Nathan Adler, 1401 Emerson Tower 
Building, Baltimore, Md.; A. H. Feldman, 319 Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. Price, 99 Chauncy Street, Boston, 
Mass.; H. D. Feldman, 922 Medinah Building, Chicago, IIl.; 
Robert H. Cross, 508 Star Building, St. Louis, Mo.; H. L 
Smith, 754 So. Los Angeles Street,-Los Angeles, Cal.; E. H 
Belcher, 444 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal.; J. H. 
a 719 Dallas County Bank Building, Dallas’ County, 


Tex 

FOSTER TEXTILE MILLS, INC.—John H. Milne, 
Alexander, Eugene Steinaker, E. L. Deal. 

GOLDTHORP CO., HENRY, INC. (CRAFTEX MILLS)-—- 
New York office, 41 Union Square; Henry Kest, vice-president 
Jack Lesan, Morris Levine, Jennie Feld. Chicago office, 14 
E. Jackson Boulevard; Henry Kest, vice-president; A 
Swanson, Dayton W. Powell. Los Angeles? office, 612 So 
Alvarado Street; L. D. Levine. Southern territory—Jach 
Newman; Minneapolis and St. Paul—John Blum, 220 Temple 


Frank 


Court, Minneapolis. Philadelphia office—Herman Blum, 
Orleans and Jasper Streets. 
GOULD-MERSEREAU CO.—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; Geo. Marquis, New 
York State and Canada; Geo. R. Heustis, Connecticut - and 
Pennsylvania; Thomas Currian, Boston; J. A. Dempsey, New 
England; Sarkis Yagijian, Boston; Fred Friedrichs and John 
L. Pratt, New York City; Geo. R. Murdock, New York City, 
Newark and Philadelphia; Edwin B. Flanagan, New York 
City and New Jersey; Frank J. Seifert, South and Southwest; 
Harold T. Foulds, Hudson River towns and Connecticut, and 


C. J. Crabb, Pacific Coast; L. R. Prue, New York City, 
Brooklyn and Staten Island; Ray W. Russell, New York City, 


Brooklyn, and Long Island. 

bar & DOLSON.—Walter Douglas Scott, Central West; 

>. O. Hoffman, Eastern section; Philip Kelly, Pacific Coast. 

HADLE E SILK MILLS. —Mortimer M. Lee, sales agent; G. E. 
Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. Loughlin, Miadle West; - we 
Martin, New York State and New England; R. C. Martin, 
Chicago and West; F. A. Gates, Pacific Coast; J. T. Glacken, 
New York City; M. F. Cocks, New York City. 

HARRINGTON, GEO. S. CO.—N. A. Frazee, New York State 
and West; S. S. Thompson, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont; A. S. Quick, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island; C. H. Brown, Massachusetts; P. C. Smith, Boston. 

HARTMANN, HERMAN.—Alfred G. Hartmann, all territories. 

HENSEL SILK MFG. CO.—E. M. Johnson, 874 Broadway, 
New York; A. L. Faxon, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 

HENSEL-ZIEGLER TRIMMING CO.—A. L. Faxon, 3 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. 

IONIC MILLS.—Martin B. Fowler, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Michigan, New York and the East; E. V. Pollard, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri; 
Joseph A. Tresch, Pacific Coast States and Far West; H. V 
Norris, Southern States. 

JAMESTOWN LOUNGE CO.—J. T. McNeely, 116 West 39th 
Street, New York City, Metropolitan district; A. Schaller, 
116 West 39th Street, New York City, Metropolitan district: 


C. H. Bergquist, Jamestown, N. Y., New- England; Mott 
Lawrence, Jamestown, N. Y., New York State; L. C. Vollmer, 
926 Elizabeth Street, Williamsport, Pa., eastern Pennsylvania 
and the South; A. L. Weible, Dover, Ohio, the larger Middle 
Western cities; R. O. Weible, Dover, Ohio, Ohio and Central 
South; H. A. Comer, 456 So. Van Ness Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Southwest and’ Pacific Game west of Denver; a 
Harris, 1135 Bates Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Middle West. 
JUDD, H. L., CO.—E. H. Rornsise, E. H. Condon, C. E. 
Dickinson, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F. J. Forrest, 


Cc. H. Haas, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, J. Kenney, F. I. 
Mansfield, J. McLaten, Jr., C. L. Moder, W. R. Shaw, A 
Smith, G. B. Walker, C. E. Seery 


KROEHLE’S, ADAM, SONS CO.—C. D. Clute, Cleveland, 
Ohio; John Donovan, 123 Avenue J, Brooklyn, N — < e 
Smith Furniture Co., 180 New Montgomery Street, 
Francisco; C. B. Smith Furniture Co., 135 So. 
Los Angeles. 

LA FRANCE TEXTILE CO.—Jacob Altman, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
E. T. Mills, San Francisco, E. L. Burwell, Madison, Wis.; 
H. S. Morgan, St. Louis; E. N. Phillips, City Point, Va.; 
S. E. Sosena, Chicago; E. L. Battersby, Philadelphia; S. 
Roseman, New York City; H. T. Grevatt, Boston; G. Noel 
& Co., Toronto, Canada. 

LEE, ARTHUR & SONS, INC.—Vincent L. Wilson, Chicago 
and west of Chicago; Harold M. Bailey, Middle West; 
William C. Smith, South; Peter C. Apel, New England. 

LEE BEHRENS & CO,—Walter J. Wild, Harry Ratcliffe, Mid- 
dle West and part of New York State; Geo. C. Krick, South 
and West of Mississippi River to Denver, with headquarters 
at Kansas City; J. A. Tresch, San Francisco, Pacific Coast, 
East to Denver. 

LEE, MORTIMER M.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; 
Loughlin, Middle West; J. F. Martin, New York State and 
New England; R. C. Martin, Chicago and West; F. A. Gates, 
Pacific Coast; J. T. Glacken, New York City; M. F. Cocks, 
New York City. 

LOVEMAN BROS.—Max O. Mayer, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin; O. A. Broomfield, Southern States; H. W. Squires, 
New York City and vicinity; Lewis Loveman, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, New Jersey, Maryland; Emile M. 
Loveman, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island; Chas. 
. Drypolcher, New York, Pennsylvania. 

LEVEY, RALPH M. CO.—Chicago and the West, Walter A. 
Hughes, Richard W. Blackburn, Lester Gould; Metropolitan 
district, E. M. Patterson, Max Newhaus, Lawrence C. White; 
South, F. O. H. Harris; New England, Ralph M. Levey; 
East, H. S. Bachrach. 

LLOYD, W. H. S. CO.—New England, Llewellyn Lloyd; 
easterly and southerly New York and Pennsylvania, E. M. 
C. Mullen; Middle West, East of Toledo, and all of the 
Southeast of the Mississippi, George S. Bell; all territory 
contiguous to Chicago will be covered by W. H. S. Lloyd 
Co., Inc.; Chicago, Far West and Southwest, Edward J. Dunn; 
New. Jersey, James, B. Duncan. 

MAGNER, MORRIS A. & CO.—Nat. A. Propp, New England, 
New York and parts of Ohio, including Cleveland; Wm. 
Packer, Middle West; Leon Kahn, Pacific Coast; Alexander 
Magner, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington. 

MAIBRUNN CO.—Myron Maibrunn, New York Showroom; 
Walter T. Simmons, New York City and East; Wm. H. 
Kennard, South and West; Herbert Elson, New York City. 

MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—W. W. Melcher, 
H. M. Bliss, A. B. Mason, Boston; Geo. S. Tivy, 911 Locust 

INC.—Thos. J. McMahon, 


Street, St. Luis, Mo. 

McMAHON & CREMINS, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; | a 
Cremins, New York City, New York State; S. Peck, Middle 
West and East; George Gill, New England; Harry O. Pierce, 
Pacific Coast. 

MONTAGUE & CO., INC.—Geo. R. Stirling, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and New England; Peter 
J. Scherer, Southern States; Jules L. Soeffker, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Northwest; Wendeli W. Battenfeld, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Central West; R. L. Deakins, Denver West; Charles 
Dowse, New York State and Pennsylvania; Edson A. Benguerel, 
Metropolitan district; R. T. Montague, New York office, part 
New York City. 

MOSKOWITZ BROS. —M. J. Siegel, Middle West, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington; I. H. Friedenthal, Coast; Leon Gordon. 
New York City; N. Levy, New York City; I. Mintzer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Benjamin Beer, New York and vicinity; 
Ph. Goodman, New York State. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Leon S. Fox, Harold W. Burton, 
George E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss, Ray N. Kidder, J. Frank 
Hoffman, Robt. L. Kahle, A. P. Wycoff, Victor Echausse. 

NAHON CO.—A. Bourke, Eastern and Western; D. J. Getter 
and ye Lifton, Metropolitan district. 


‘San 
Spring Street, 


J. E. 


NATHAN & COHEN CO., INC.—Geo. H. Allen, 521 Central 
Building, Los Angeles; Henry Friedman, 938 Syndicate Trust 
Building, St. Louis; L. Dyer, 226 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago; Cliver-Wright-Rainey Co., Cincinnati; Kemper & 


Kemper, 513 Massachusetts Building, Kansas Ci 
Kemper, 203 Saxton Building, St. Joseph; J. 
Pioneer an St. Paul 

NEUMAIER, EUGENE.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago and 
Northwest; Seymour Mayer, Metropolitan district and Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk; Adolph 
Neumaier, New York State, Pennsylvania, and large cities in 
the Middle West; Lionel S. Stone, Pacific Coast; Samuel 
a/?— West. Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, and Maryland; 


ity; Kemper & 
C. Cressy, 713 


. Benson, St. Louis and surrounding territory 
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OEHRLE BROS. CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. SCHUMACHER, F,, & CO.—Frank Stratton, Philadelphia, Bal- 


R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, New timore and Washington; Charles L. Seavey, George B. Mac- 
York office, Hartford Building, New England States; Wm. T. Donald, assistant, Boston and New England; Barten Greenberg, 
Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern States; W. A. Chicago and Milwaukee; Chas. A. Drake, East Middle States, 
Noyes, Chicago office, Thomas Church Building, Chicago and Chas. H. Johnstone, Wm. S. Johnstone, assistant, Pacific 
Middle West; H. R. Blanck, eastern VPennsy!vania, Dela- Coast; Edward B. Rhodes, New York and Pennsylvania; 
ware, New Jersey, New York State and Canada; Geo. F. Emil Keller, West Central States; R. Curt Hasenc'ever, 
Wright, Los Angeles office, Vacific Coast States. Michigan, Cleveland and Toledo; H. Lawrence Loste, South- 
ORINOKA MILLS.—Wm. L. Wagner. Robt. J. Cunningham, ern territory. 
stern Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, Emmett SEA ISLAND MILLS, INC.—C. A. Peterman, Chicago, Mis- 
T. R. Dolan, Thomas Valles and Harry, L. Huyres. souri, Indiana and Wisconsin; S. P. G. Anderson, Phila- 
ORSENIG 0 CO., INC.—-Eugene J. Orsenigo, West; J. A. Dun- delphia; M. Rubin, Baltimore; H. L. Fleming, Middle West 
leavy, East; W. H. Poulson, New York City; Elias Orsenigo, and Eastern States; H. Bacon, California; Art Draperies, 
Showroom; I. C. Eldredge, Showroom; F. M. Dickinson, Ltd., 115 King St., Toronto; VP. B. McKown, Southern 


Showroom. E States. 
OXFORD TEXTILE CO.—Carl K'iose. Philadelphia, Washing- SHAPIRO & SON.—J. J 


J. J. Zimmerman, Joseph Winston, Jos. 


ton, Baltimore, New York State and Canada; A. S. DeLuna, Farrer, Jos. Roth, A. M. Lawson, 1385 Clay Street, San 
N . City, New England, and the Middle West; A. C. Car- Francisco. 
ney, New York City, New England, and the Middle West; SLOANE, W. & J.—Chas. M. Brooks, H. W. Seibert. Maine, 
S. T. Phillips, Chicago and the Midd'e West; W. Zust, Chi- New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cago and the Middle West; Philip Kel'y, Pacific Coast; Mr. cut; Jas. H. Clinchy, Martin G. Wilkinson, William A. Sale, 
Cohn, N. Y. City, New England and the Middle West. Metropolitan District; G. S. Griffith Jr., Philadelphia, Balti- 
PALMER & EMBURY.—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. eck, more, Washington, Wilmington and Camden; G. Albert Tay- 
Paul V. Jester, Herman Schultze. lor, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana; G. Nairn, 
PATCHING, JOHN F., & CO., INC.--Samuel Adler, Room C. W. Stevenson, South-eastern territory; E. H. Stanley, Den- 
707 Kesner Bldg., Chicago; Chas. S. Darling, 180 New Mont- ver and West as far as Rocky Mountains; Walter Olde, Mis- 
gomery Street, San ra Chas. L. Seavey, 420 Boy'ston souri, southern Indiana and southeastern Lllinois; John A. 
Street, Boston; Frank C. Scherf, 513 Liberty Bldg., Phila- Delaney, Alfred H. Smith, Francis I. Monahan, Chicago, Mil- 
delphia; Frank N. Mason, New York City and locality; Robert waukee, Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul; M. J. Disbrow, F. 
J. Naylor, Middle West; Leon F. Scoboria, New York State; Hansa, George Lambie, Middle West; William F. Miller, 
Edwin Carbine, I. Keck and E. Henry, house. large cities in New York State and northern Ohio; Frank J. 
PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY.—Gi'es Whiting, Harry H. Nolan, large cities in New York State and northern Ohio, I!- 
Robbins, H. S. Harper, G. de Bo!d, O. S. Horton, Charles linois and south Michigan; J. A. McEntee, Pennsy!vania, New 
S. Darling, San Francisco office. York, Vermont; Geo. M. Briggs, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS.—loseph A. Blanke- Maryland, West Virginia; L. E. Green, Kansas, lowa, Ne- 
meyer, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York; Edward braska; J. D. I. Husband, all territory east of Chicago; G. P. 
G. Mullen, 120 Tremont St., Boston, also New England; Wal- Reynolds, all territory west of Chicago. 


ter R. Douglas, 833 Market St., San Francisco, Pacific Coast; SOY KEE & CO.—James A. McCann. 

Clyde Mendenhall, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Wash- STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West. and 
ington, and principal cities in the West and Middle West; Northwest; H. Russell Johnson, Middle West; M. L. 
and Canada; Hilbert & McCauley. Chicago and Middle West; Monash, New York State and part of Middle West; A. H. 
John D. Valentine, New York City; Thomas A. Fitzgerald, Dolder, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; 
Brooklyn and Northern New Jersey ; A. J. Raine, Ohio; Victor Krusi, Pacific Coast and East; J.. A. Mosle, Boston 
and Herbert H. Howe, New York State. and house. ; 

W. J. PINGSTON CO., INC.—Raymond H. Lee, New York  - TR 


G. S. STEWART CO.—F. S. Fisher. Western Ohio and In- 
and New England States; J. F. Kahn, New York City ana diana; F. P. Ford, Eastern Ohio pov San Sets 'P. i. Wit. 
vicinity; J. J. McDonough, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- lard, Michigan: AZ Smith, West Virginia; W. tT Hubbard 
ington, Fae inet os in ~ West = oer hedge Chicago; D. H. Lockhart, Central West .' Dp, s Leftwich. 

enny rooklyn, ew Jersey anc ennsylvania; J. South East; D. C. Stott, P 1 a. N lersey and 
rattlint s nielanes INC.—H. E. Script Phil Maryland. sein eee RE BI 
J 4 ER, I : a Peo. ‘4 crip ure, lila- STRO cIN & OV a q *» P P 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington. New York State, Cc anada; pa nen Pt tom a Te nig Pichi os 
E. S. Lewis. Southern ears “eee Coast; J. ss = delphia and vicinity; S. J. Wyman, Chicago: Charles A. Mce- 
Boston ; J ag Ra Ry : —* ( ———. a. Manus, eastern half of New York State, Boston and New 
Louis, Pittsburgh, neo Set — Indianapolis, Kansas England; Edward Devlin, assistant, Boston and _ vicinity; 
ractran sco tae ae gg age George ry a iy eek half of New York State, South- 
4 3 ee, Se : “ar no : west and South; D. J. Mahoney, Northwest and Middle 
QUAINTANCE, W. B.—-M. L. Monash, New York State, West; C. E. Roesch, manager of San Franciseo and Los 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle and North- Angeles offices, Pacific Coast territory; Alvin P. Alton, New 
west; C, F. Judd, Chicago office. 59 East Adams Street; Chas. Vork decorative trades; George pat Sis Sour ‘Vork.. week: 
cee ah Wade. Sect Jame mah so lyn and suburban; Paul Hanrath, New York and suburban. 
* on” th, ea sie . -—, * gsea tes STURZENEGGER & TANNER.—James Millen, New York 
City and house. Sion, hi ladelnhiz ale? . Fntielon ust Nore r; ao ht 
RITCHIE. R. J. & R., CO.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie Jr, SG. Pashley 118 Sen Dearborn Street Rooay 918. Chiesa 
are <=“ hes 8. . ee Celene A. a Chicago and Northwest: Thomas D. Cooper, Boston. Buffalo, 
Strect, Philadelphia: Edgar Fenton, 718 Empire Building, 64 ee ee ee Vine tas eens, Sa ae 
~ Sage ag ’ po Mtcey 4 South and Pacific Coast; Geo. H. Wanner, New York State 
none ns —— me . erage or ae a and New England: Henry Middleton, vicinity of New York; 
Carty, Middle West and Eastern States, excluding New York; eens bars carte ace Sulta Edward E. Levine. Rol 
E. L. Schnell, New England States and New York City; “LAE Datbey. Har. Br nny I J a ent _F Ws. = 
Harold Mondschein, Pennsylvania and New York State, also = A L Tel ee ORS): LOOSE, ERNE Fe re SRS 
Baltimore and Washington; Sydney I. Rogers, Pacific Coast THORP. “g H. “eC INC 
and South of Washington, D. C. oma wae his: HS Boston, H. be Wood, Fred it 
ROSENTHAL, FINDLAY & McDONALD, INC.—W. J. Me- eckley; Philadelphia; H. S. Jennings, Albert Benner, H. G. 
Donald, large cities of Middle West: J. E. McCormick, Wolf; Chicago, Arthur D. Funk, A. P. Will, Harry R. Secor; 
Denver to the Coast, Oklahoma and Texas: E. E. Unland, a ee gett a! gag gree Cals rod 
Middle and Central, Western and Greater New York: Abe Ww. Seoshe "E “. Beale. S 5. Olives Alb ot Wuth poses 
Max, New England, N. Y. State and part of Middle West; ~ eg a Scacchi rset 
Norman Findlay, Greater New York and Philadelphia. — es Fs H. Le ree re H. eee ft — 
ROYLE, GEO. & CO.—Carl Klose, Philadelphia, Washington, ,,10% J. Nagro, Leonard Chastel, Albert Jeffcoat, Carl Weren. 
Baltimore, New York State and Canada; A. S. regs New UNITED TRIMMING CO.—-M. H. Brandee, Thomas J. Atchi 
York City, New England, and the Middle West: C. Carney, na tnage he en S. E. Friedrich, Herman Knaster, and 
New York City, New England and the Middle "tae hh. Ee Riya Ape a oan : on sae : ’ 
Phillips, Chicago and the Middle West; W. Zust, Chicago and WALLISER CO., H. F.--P. P. Rudhart, Chicago; R. C. Norris, 
the Middle West; Philip Kelly, Pacific Coast; Mr. Cohn, New Chicago; L. Swanson, Chicago; C. F. Grill, C. F. Shire, F. J. 
York City, New England and the Middle West. Morgan, travelers of ( hicago. C, F. Chappatte, Philadelphia; 
LEWIS, ROBERT CO.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New York; L. Kruz, Philadelphia; J. VP. Hurley, South; A. Jacobson, 
Harold S. Johnson. New York. office, Boston and Middle West- New York. ay. : , - 
ern cities; S. W. Butler, Philadelphia; Paul C. Seeback, Met- WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & A O.—Donald C. McGeachin, 
ropolitan district and New England; Harry T. Dyott, 302 James Watson, C. Lawrence Smith, A. R. Walter, M. W. 
Piper Bldg., Baltimore and the South; W. W. Hills. 444 Barbour, Ferdinand Boos, Walter V. Wall, R. C. Snowday, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Denver and the Far West; Charles EK. Parsons, F. H. Smith, Samuel Pinkerton, M. J. 
Chas. E. Schwarz, Chicago and Middle West. Feeley, Richard P. Cawley, Clifford Brinckerhoff, Harding 
B. SAUBIAC & SON.—Chas. S. Darling, 180 New Montgomery P. Thomas, Donald C. Cameron 
Street, San Francisco; A. H. Abels, 420 Boylston Street, WOLL, F._P. & CO.—N. Y. office, W. H. Bishop, Mgr.; Hotel 
Boston. Breslin, Broadway and 29th Street, New York City; Boston 
SCHLESINGER, M., INC.—Harold J. Strich. sales manager, office, J. P. King. Mgr., 33 Hawkins Street; Chicago office, 
Arthur Mack, South & South West: Samuel D. Siegel. Pacific Chas. W. Snell, Mgr., 321 S. Jefferson Street. 
Coast; Samuel Brodie, Central West: Milton A. Schosberg, ZENITH MILLS, INC.—H. K. Riesser, Chicago and North- 
Middle West; Ira Leon, New England; David Reichenbacher, west; James Gillies, Far West; J. O. Young, Middle West; 
New York City, Philade!phia, Baltimore. and Washington; S. Charles O. Hedges. New York City, New England, and 
Jay Klauber, New York City: Terence Hicks, New York City; New York State; H. D. Reis, South; New York office, 354 


Meyer Goldblum, Suburban New York. Fourth Avenue. 
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EXERPT FROM A LETTER OF.LOCK- 
WOOD DE FOREST. 

| * apeatend the collection of the well-known 
architect and interior decorator, Lockwood 

DeForest, was placed on sale at the American 

Art Association, and a preforatory note to the 

catalogue contained the following from a letter 

which Mr. DeForest had written: 


I wonder why everything in carved wood brought 
from China, Japan and India was ever miscalled teak. 
Teak never grew in China or Japan, and no furniture 
was ever made in teak until I used it in the workshops 
I started in Ahmedabad in 1881. The furniture, which 
was brought to this country by some of the early sea- 
captains from Bombay, was made of what they call 
Bombay black wood, a species of gum wood. I never 
saw any teak at all till I found it on the carved house 
fronts of the Bombay Presidency. I helped Mr. I. 
Lockwood Kipling with the first exposition of Indian 
Art, which was opened at Christmas, 1881. He asked 
me to exhibit the carving I had done in my workshops. 
Some of it was immediately purchased by C. Purdon 
Clarke, then head of the India Museum at South Ken- 
sington, for the museum. He spoke of the wonderful 
old carving, and rather doubted me when I told him 
that wood carving could be done as fine as any made 
in the past. I had the satisfaction of having him 
acknowledge when I sent specimens of the work done 
by my men in Ahmedabad that he had never seen such 
fine carving. I was awarded the medal at the Colonial 
Exhibition held in London, 1886; and again at Chicago, 
when I exhibited there. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word, 
charge, One Dollar, 


Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





BUYER, with ten years experience buying upholstery 
stufling supplies, wishes to connect with large reliable 
upholstered furniture manufacturing concern. Address 
“N. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for the South for a mill line 
of sunfast drapery silk. No objection to having other 
non-conflicting line. Also man for New York State 
wanted. Address “Sunfast Drapery Silk,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY BUYER WANTED—We should be 
pleased to hear from man of experience and reputa- 
tion. Address direct, Mr. Malcolm Hecht, Hecht Bros., 
Baltimore, Md. 
FOREMAN WANTED—Position open in charge of 
carpet and drapery workrooms for man who can 
handle help and run a shop successfully. Good salary 
to right man. Address “T. B. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY AND LAMP SHADE TRIMMING 
MANUFACTURER has opening for live salesman 
to handle their well known line, South and the Coast, 
on commission basis. One who handles drapery fab- 
rics preferred. Address “Lamp Shade Trimming,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN who has taken short course in 
interior decoration and who is continuing the study, 
is seeking employment as secretary with view to work- 


ing into the business. Address “Secretary,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN WANTED—There is an _ opportunity 

with us in Chicago for a strictly high grade wholesale 
upholstery salesman. Must have exceptional experience 
and acquaintance in Chicago and neighboring territory. 
Address “Wholesale Upholstery,” care The Upholsterer. 


WELL KNOWN PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN, 
fifteen years’ traveling Denver West, desires to make 
a change about January. Large following among retail 
departments, jobbers and manufacturers. Mill line of 
drapery and upholstery goods solicited on commission 
basis only. Capable, experienced and reliable. Refer- 
ence. - Replies strictly confidential. Address “Change,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DESIGNER for decorative studio in Ohio. 
Specialist on interior sketches who is thoroughly 
familiar with period design and if possible, understands 
furniture detail. Statc age, experience and salary 
desired. Address “Studio,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as foreman of drapery work- 
room; have thorough knowledge of all requirements 
of high grade and medium decorative work, at liberty 
after January 15, 1923. Address ““S. T. U.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERER and ‘drapery man, 
one that is strictly up-to-date, wants position as man- 
ager or foreman in large drapery workroom; if looking 
for one with best of references that knows how to 
handle help, to get best results, to make the workroom 
pay. Address “Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILLS & GIBB CORPORATION, New York, want 
salesman for curtains and upholstery goods to cover 
large cities in the South. Apply in person to Curtain 
Department, 7th floor. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CONTRACT DEC- 
ORATOR for carpet and drapery department. One 
that can close a contract at a profit and not afraid to 
work on a drawing account and commission basis. 
Minor M. Smith, care of Rorabaugh-Brown Dry Goods 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
A VERY DESIRABLE CONNECTION can be made 
by a qualifying person, middle aged or under, as 
gencral salesman in a long established interior furnish- 
ings store, in a Middle West city of 300,000, handling 
floor coverings, curtains, furniture, etc. Drapery or 
floor covering experience most desired. Addess “De- 
sirable,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED ON COMMISSION BASIS by a salesman 
opening Chicago othce, two or three good representa- 
tive lines of drapery and upholstery fabrics for Chicago 


and nearby points. Address “H. J. T.” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—INTERIOR DECORATOR for depart- 


ment store carrying high-grade furniture, carpets, 
draperies, etc. in Mid-West city of 300,000 population. 
Excellent opportunity for competent man who is a 
business-getter and has practical knowledge of work- 
room details. Give age, experience in detail, references 
and salary expected in first letter, which will be treated 
strictly confidential. Address “Mid-West,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SEVERAL LEADING DEPARTMENT STORES of 

the Middle West are in need of buyers and managers 
for drapery and upholstery departments. Permanent 
positions for workroom managers, artists, designers 
and salesmen. Negotiations strictly confidential. Apply 
to T. Deland, Retail Research Association, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
FOR SALE—Iinterior decorating and upholstering es- 

tablishment situated in one of the finest sections of 
Brooklyn on a main thoroughfare. Select business fol- 
lowing. Lease to run three and a half years with five- 
year renewal option. Reason—ill health. Store may 
be used for furniture and novelties. Address P. O. 
Box 88, Station B, Brooklyn, N. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FOREM AN in uphols- 
tering room, to take charge of cutting, cushion and 
Address “Ohio,” care The 


upholstering departments. 
Upholsterer. 
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FOR SALE—A rare opportunity for an experienced 
decorator to buy a fine decorative business, special 
window draperies, upholstery and lamps, etc. This 
is the busiest shop of its size in a city of over 1,000,000; 
has a good lease in a modern building and is showing 
big profits. Owner must go to another climate. Ad- 
dress “Rare Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
I AM OPEN for a first class position in the decorating 
field where knowledge of high class work in con- 
nection with decorating materials, draperies, etc. is 
wanted. Soliciting; contract work; departmental man- 
agerial ability and other qualifications; twenty-two 
years experience; forty-two years of age; Northwest 
section desired but not essential. Address “Escaro,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
AGENT WANTED for the state of Maine, New York 
State, Pennsylvania and West, to sell popular priced 
line scrim and marquisette curtains, flat and ruffled, as 
side line. W. C. Ellis, Manf., North Adams, Mass. 
WANTED—ASSISTANT DESIGNER, experienced 
in the. preparation of colored designs for cretonne 
and other decorative fabrics. Address “Textile De- 
signer,” care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER INTERIORS; decorative schemes com- 
plete, including remodeling; position as head designer 
or partnership. Correspondence solicited.. Address 
“Decorative Schemes,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to handle excellent line of 
Sunfast silk drapery fabrics, popular priced, for New 
England territory. Must be acquainted with department 
store trade and jobbers. Exceptional opportunity for 
the right man. Address Samuel Rich, Selling Agent, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
WANTED—POSITION as buyer and manager in 
drapery department. Fifteen years experience; now 
acting as assistant in one of the leading departments 
in the Middle West featuring popular and better mer- 
chandise. Would consider assistant, if salary attractive. 
Address “Tuscan,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN, age 25, desires to con- 
nect with large upholstery or drapery house. Trav- 
elled South and Middle West. Address “South,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
COMMISSION SALESMAN desires to represent 
manufacturer of drapery, tapestry, plush 6r allied 
line to Chicago or Chicago Central West trade. Ex- 
perienced, capable, also energetic. Maintains Chicago 
office. If your line merits will gladly handle exclusively. 
Immediate correspondence solicited. Address “C. C.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
OPENING for experienced man who can command 
immediate business in Pennsylvania territory. Ad- 
dress Drapery Dept., Claflins, Inc., New York. 
SALESMAN to carry line of draperies and curtains 
in connection with a rug or tapestry line. West and 
Middle West open. Address “Curtains,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FOREMAN for drapery workroom. Must 
be competent to take charge of workroom, and thor- 
oughly familiar with modern drapery practice. Won- 
derful opportunity for good man. Communications 
confidential. Location, Cincinnati, Ohio. Address “B. 
M. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from, 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West 47th Street, New York City. 
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WANTED 


Carpet and Drapery Department 
Manager. Must be capable of taking entire 
charge. A very unusual opportunity for an 
active and aggressive man with proper experience. 


J. F. STAMPFER CO., Dubuque, Iowa 


Buyer and 








DRAPERY OUTSIDE MAN WANTED 


. We are interested in securing applications from a 
thoroughly capable man who understands interior dec- 
orating and is capable of estimating, cutting and hang- 
ing. The man who can develop our work-room must 
be a man capable of high-grade work. 

Give full details, age, salary, etc., in first letter. 
Supt.’s Office, Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit, Mich. 








DRAPERY MAN WANTED 


Frank & Seder, of Pittsburgh, Pa., offer a splen- 
did opportunity to a young man familiar with 
the Drapery and Curtain business, to act as 
assistant. Must be alert, aggressive and not 
afraid of hard work. In replying give experience, 
age, salary, etc. 








HEAD SALESMAN DRAPERY DEPARTMENT 


An unusual opportunity is open with us for a high 
calibre salesman in our Drapery Department. This posi- 
tion demands a person of decorative ability who under- 
stands the drapery department thoroughly and must be 
a good salesman. man who can be a pace-maker for 
our selling organization and who can look after our 
department when our buyer is in market. 

ive age, experience in detail, salary expected. 
Supt.’s Office, Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit, Mich. 




















“The Upholsterer” Advertisers’ Index 
INCLUDING NEW YORK TELEPHONE NUMBERS 
A HANDY REFERENCE LIST CONVENIENTLY CLASSIFIED FOR THE BUYER 


For amy further information, address Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, Telephone Madison Square 6783. 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRIC MANUFACTURERS 


Abbott, A. Theo., & Co., Philadelphia (Stuyv. 2546)...........+. 27 
Blatter, Titus & Co., 162 5th Ave. (Gramercy 2811).............. 5 
Bonnet & Smith, 874 Broadway (Stuyvesant 6337)............. 43 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Ashland 7232).:..........ee008 12 
Gee Tee. Ca,” PRs sendy otc ch etsicese@eeNecasecebas 34 
Brooks & Sons Co., Geo., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712)......... 42 
meer, FARO Biz, TAR sos 6 onc 6600608 0h ieedi pec cusetees 48 
Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 0780).......... 33 
Courtauld, Samuel & Co., 114 East 23rd St. (Gramercy 5085).... 18 
Derk, Joseph, & Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia.............. 27 
Feldstein, Chas. H., Co., Inc., Philadelphia.......ccccccccccccce 34 
Foster, F. A. & Co., Inc., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyv. 2116)............ 25 
Forster Textile Mills, Inc., Chicago Heights, Ill................. 30 
Frankford Textile Mills, Philadelphia (Stuyv. 8861).............. 48h 
Goldthorp, Henry, Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyv. 1762)........ 48c 
ee Te Ue” ad CE Me seach és web va eee ce 45 
Ionic Mills, Philadelphia (Murray Hill 4262).............ceceeeee 11 
ey Ge Te en I PS Bi icbe cic céclctecsancedésevess 44 
a, PEMD eames Ca, PRRs cc Se ctcdcctesccececceces 42 
Lauter, Levinson & Valentine, 303 4th Ave. (Gramercy 3873).... 52 
Lewis, Robert Co., Frankford, Philadelphia (Stuyv. 1766)........ 48h 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc., 13 East 22d St. (Gramercy 1220)..... 23 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Ashland 2354)............... 7 
Nathan & Cohen, Inc., 60 Leonard St. (Franklin 3432).......... 32 
North Wales Tapestry Mills, North Wales, Pa. (Stuyvesant 8861). 36 
Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152).......... 53 
Oxford Textile Co., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 3853).............. 20 
Penn Tapestry Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. (Stuyv. 3494).............. 47 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Lexington 3182)...... 40 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Phila. (Stuyv. 3494).......... 21 
Rosenberg-Neugass Co., Inc., 288 4th Ave. (Ashland 1370)....16a-16b 
Royle, Geo. & Co., Frankford, Philadelphia (Stuyv. 3681)....... 40 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 East 22d St. (Ashland 1688)................ 36 
Schwehm’s, John M., Sons, 874 B’way (Stuyvesant 9794)........ 21 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., Philadelphia (Madison Square 6409).. 22 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 8654).............. 29 
United Tapestry Mills, Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 8861)...... 38 
Whiteley & Collier, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 0123).............. 48f 
Zenith Mills, Inc., Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525).......... 15 


UPHOLSTERY IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS 


Braverman & Weiss, Inc., 868 B’way (Stuyvesant 8844)......... 52 
ei ae vg Gig G- B s oo Wi 606.0 cavbvedese cesses 1 
Caro & Upright, 717 Market St., San Francisco................. 30 
Field, Marshall, & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000)................ 37-39 
ee es ae Sede b ace se sdcb ¢etare'ee 18 
Hartmann, Hermann, 874 B’way (Stuyv. 9794).............0000. 43 
Hoenigsberger, A., 12 S. Market St., Chicago..............0500. 16 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Sq. (Stuyvesant 4850).......... 60 
Lamont, Joseph R., 66 Leonard St. (Franklin 0720)............. 40 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc., 2 West 47th St. (Bryant 6861)..... 2 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 29 West 38th St. (Fitz Roy 3789)..... 27 
Lehman, H. B. & Co., Inc., 8 West 37th St. (Fitz Roy 0923).... 36 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc., 65 W. Lake St., Chicago........ 49 
Rogers, M. H., inc., 912 B’way (Ashland 7660)................ 10 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter & Co., Inc., 20 East 20th St. (Stuyv. 8818) 28 
Schumiapher, F., & Co., 60 W. 40th St. (Longacre 7240)......... 4 
Stere Bros., 41 W. 42nd St. (Longacre 8000).............000-- 46 
Stroheim & Romann, 730 Sth Ave. (Circle 2550)................58-59 
Textile Mills Products Co., Baltimore, Md..............-ee000. 34 
Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc., 4th Ave. & 19th St. (Stuyv. 6120)..... 14 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Fitz Roy 0236).... 19 


PLUSH AND VELOUR MANUFACTURERS 


Baker, A. T., Co., 41 Union Sq. (Stuyvesant 2343)............. s 
Bennett & Aspden Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960).. 31 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Sidney, 395 4th Ave. (Mad. Sq. 1250)... 56 
Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 0780).......... 33 
Kaufman Plush Co., Philadelphia (Ashland 7856)............+.. 40 
Kessel & Haber, 20 E. 20th St. (Stuyvesant 8414)............- 26 
Pearson & Co., Fred, 95 Madison Ave. (Mad. Sq. 1830)......... 26 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, 295 5th Ave. (Lexington 3140)..... 21 
Zimmerman, John & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia....... rs ae 48 
DESIGNERS 
Kuenemann, Harry, Paterson, N. J........eeee cece eee eeeceeeeee 31 


Majer, C., Philadelphia............-sceeececceeeseereeeeeeevene 46 


CRETONNES 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., 5th Ave., B’way-2ist St. (Ash. 7363).... 35 


Blatter, Titus, .& Co., 162 5th Ave. (Gramercy 2289)............ 5 
Braverman & Weiss, Inc., 868 B’way (Stuyv. 8844)............. 52 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc., 361 B’way (Franklin 4389)........ 31 
Caro & Upright, 717 Market St., San Francisco................. 30 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 93 Franklin St. (Franklin 4800)............ 13 
Colony Mills, Inc., 170 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3796).............. 43 
Elms & Sellon, 906 B’way (Ashland 1810)...............eeeeee. 24 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc., 220 5th Ave. .............- eo kk oS% sae 48g 
Field, Marshall, & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000)................ 37-39 
Foster, F. A., & Co., Inc., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyv. 2116).......... 25 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc., 43 East 19th St. (Stuyv. 8472).... 40 
James, T. M., & Co., 20 West 22d St. (Gramercy 2767).......... 12 
Johnson & Faulkner, No. Union Sq. (Stuyvesant 4850).......... 60 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc., 2 West 47th St. (Bryant 6861).... 2 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 29 West 38th St. (Fitz Roy 3789)...... 27 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 West 23d St. (Gramercy 0507)....... 55 
Loveman Bros,, 892 Broadway (Stuyvesant 8157)...........5-00- 6 
Magee, C. J., & Co., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 2730)............. 36 
Miller Bros., 11 East 26th St. (Madison Square 2477)............- 48 
Montague & Co., Inc., 141 4th Ave. (Ashland 2294)............ 48e 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc., 13 East 22d St. (Gramercy 1220).... 23 
Rogers, M. H., Inc., 912 B’way (Ashland 7660)..............-- 10 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter, & Co., Inc., 20 E. 20th St. (Stuyv. 8818) 28 
Schumacher, F., & Co., 60 W. 40th St. (Longacre 7240).......... 4 
Stroheim & Romann, 730 5th Ave. (Circle 2550)...........+4+- 58-59 


Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc., 4th Ave. & 19th St. (Stuyv. 6120).... 14 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Fitz Roy 0236).... 19 


MADRAS, CRETE, ETC. 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., 5th Ave., B’way-2lst St. (Ash. 7363).... 35 


Bartmann & Bixer, Inc., 132 5th Ave. (Watkins 8050)........-. 60 
Billwiller _Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392)............-++- 40 
Broiwley. Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Ashland 7232)..........++-+++ 12 
Caro & Upright, 717 Market St., San Francisco........ee+e+0++ 30 
Carter, E. C) & Sons, 912 B’way (Ashland 7516)............... 54 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 93 Franklin St. (Franklin 4800)........... 13 
Elms & Sellon, 906 B’way (Ashland 1810)..............-00005- 24 
Emden & Wormser, 43 East 19th St. (Stuyvesant 8690)......... 36 
Ionic Mills, Philadelphia (Murray Hill 4262)........ prvecesbeees 11 
James, T. M., & Co., 20 West 22d St. (Gramercy 2767).........- 12 
Lee, Mortimer M., 16 West 39th St. (Fitz Roy 6069)........... 20 
Lewis, Robert, Co., Frankford, Philadelphia (Stuyv. 1766)....... 48h 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Stuyvesant 8157).......++s+++++- 6 
Miller Bros., 11 East 26th St. (Madison Square 2477)........... 48 
Montague & Co., Inc., 141 5th Ave. (Ashland 2294)..........-- 48e 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc., 13 East 22d St. (Gramercy 1220)..... 23 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Ashland 2354).........--++- 7 
Orinoka Mills, 18th Street and 4th Ave. (Stuyv. 4152)........+.- 53 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., 288 4th Ave. (Ash. 7856).. 44 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 East 22d St. (Ashland 1688)..... LN al i 36 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., Philadelphia (Madison Square 6409).. 22 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 8654)........+-+++ 29 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Fitz Roy 0236).... 19 
Zenith Mills, Inc., Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525).......-- 15 


TEXTILE EMBOSSERS 
American Textile Embossing Co., 133 Wooster St. (Spring 1584).. 48 


UPHOLSTERERS AND DECORATORS FOR THE TRADE 


Blumenthal, Herman, Inc., 52 West 46th St. (Bryant $735). seer 131 
Collins, A., 204 East 58th St. (Plaza 3000)......--seeeeeeeeerees 122 
Douglas Shop, 980 Third Ave. (Plaza 6951 and 7349)........++- 122 
Duboff, L., 207 East 49th St. (Plaza TIE a bc ccsiieteccscenvoc 124 
Ionic Shop, 567 Third Ave. (Murray SFil) O53) . oc cccccveveseses 124 
Kantrowitz, H. S., 245 East 59th St. (Plaza OES. cies eennsn ss 131 
Klunk & Hoehn, 753 3rd Ave. (Vanderbilt | ar, So ey 130 
Meyer Brothers, 207 East 49th St. (Plaza 2335)....--seeeeeeees 46 
Pineau, J. A., 332 Parkville Ave., Brooklyn (Mansfield 3864).... 130 
Shelton Shops, 148 East 50th St. (Plaza SA wc acdeasts ca'swwas 47 
Winzer & Tyne, 201 East 34th St. (Vanderbilt 2092)......-+++- 131 


FEATHERS AND DOWN - 
Northern Feather Works, Newark, N. J....--+-eeeeeeeeerererese 138 





